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STUDIES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


THE NOEFOURS OF NEW GUINEA. 


| eee the equator to the tenth degree of south latitude, lying 
obliquely from the northwest to the southeast, stretches the 
island of New Guinea, — said to be the largest island on the globe, 
and a little more extended in surface than France. It is separated 
from the continent of Australia only by the Strait of Torres, a hundred 
and twenty kilometres wide, and but twenty metres deep. Observing 
that it is sprinkled with islands, the possible dééris of a mountainous 
range, which should have united the Cape of York with New Guinea ; 
observing, moreover, that the flora and fauna of these islands are 
similar throughout, and unlike those found anywhere else, — the trav- 
eller M. d’Albertis expresses the conviction that the two countries, 
which were one in a comparatively recent geological epoch, will 
soon be reunited ; not only because the soil, which he says has been 
for a long time sunk beneath the waves, is beginning to reappear, but 
also because the corals and polyps are at work, incessantly restricting 
the domain of the sea, and increasing that of the land. 

There are few countries less known than the interior of New 
Guinea; there is none toward which the scientific curiosity of our 
botanists and zodlogists, our anthropologists and ethnologists, is 
directed with greater zeal. Enough of this country has been seen to 
show that it is one of the richest, from the standpoint of natural his- 
tory and the history of primitive man. Thanks to the high mountains 
which cross it, it enjoys an admirable diversity of climate, all the de- 
grees of the temperate and torrid zones alternating with one another. 
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Innumerable varieties of humming-birds and most beautiful birds of 
Paradise are found there. The Ouallah, one of the most magnificent 
and stately of trees, is the admiration of travellers. Closely resembling 
our elm,— could we imagine an elm attaining the height of a hun- 
dred and eleven metres, and whose trunk should be eighty feet in 
circumference, — it has brilliant star-flowers, in yellow and scarlet clus- 
ters, which exhale a sweet perfume; while its fruit furnishes food for 
the thousands of birds and monkeys which live in its branches. 

For fifteen years daring travellers, belonging to different nations, — 
Dutch, Italian, Russian, and English, — have vied with each other as 
to who should penetrate farthest into the interior, and who should 
bring away the greatest number of zodlogical specimens and the most 
valuable geographical intelligence. Out of various accounts, we 
choose that which the Dutch missionary, Van Hasselt, gives us of 
Noéfour, a small island in Geelvink Bay, a little below the equator, 
and near the islands of Doreh and Manaswari. He lived there sev- 
eral years, studying the inhabitants, with whom his simple and unpre- 
tending descriptions make us acquainted.. There is a local legend 
that fire was invented in that spot. The islanders, as well as 
the natives of the mainland for some distance, differ notably, we are 
told, from the mountaineers of Arfak and other New Guineans; so 
that we must take care not to confound the information given by Mr. 
Van Hasselt with that furnished by travellers concerning other regions, 
restricting ourselves to the remark that these Negritos have, on the 
whole, left upon us a very favorable impression. These savages would 
not suffer in comparison with the natives of many of our remote dis- 
tricts, nor with the residents in the poor quarters of our large cities, 
Nor ought we to call the New Guineans savages unconditionally ; for, 
besides hunting and fishing, they devote themselves to agriculture. 
Every one has heard of their little houses perched on piles, like the 
ancient lacustrine habitations, thus constituting a species of fortresses 
which protect their inhabitants from nocturnal surprises. The savage 
is, par excellence, the inhabitant of the wood or of the forest, as the 
etymology of the word plainly shows. Nascent agriculture is nothing 
else than nascent civilization: the culture of the soil presupposes that 
the intelligence also does not remain fallow. There are to be seen 
in many places fields of rice, yams, maize, beans; plantations of ba- 
nanas, cocoa-nut, sago, and bread-fruit trees, furnishing food to the 
inhabitants of populous villages, who keep goats and calves. The 
people apply themselves to various industries, especially to work in 
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iron and pottery. Division of labor is already recognized, certain vil- 
lages giving themselves particularly to this or that manufacture, 
This division of labor results in a lively commerce, not only in the 
interior, but also with foreigners. Little European, Malayan, and 
Chinese vessels load and unload in the ports, importing bright-colored 
calicoes, knives, guns, pistols, powder, tobacco, and liquors ; exporting 
camphor, gums, spices, peatls, woods and bark, birds of Paradise, and 
monkey-skins. It must, however, be acknowledged that in that part 
of the world it is not always easy to distinguish between pirates and 
merchants, and that some New Guinean privateers will too often chase 
and capture the small boats. 

Let us return now to the Noéfours, whose social life,in its relations 
with their beliefs and superstitions, Mr. Van Hasselt describes,! with 
marked predilection. It is seldom that travellers, or even missionaries, 
have studied this particular subject with so much success. Among 
the islanders marriages are not made according to the inclination or 
by the free choice of the young people, but at the wish of their fam- 
ilies, who consult their convenience alone when they affiance their 
children, — most frequently at a very tender age. When the arrange- 
ment is completed, the betrothed are forbidden to associate with each 
other. The etiquette which regulates the affair is very rigorous, and 
presses heavily upon the little fiancés. They are forbidden to look at 
each other, and it is enjoined upon the young girl so to arrange mat- 
ters that her future husband cannot see her. When they meet each 
other on the road, —an accident which cannot fail to occur occasion- 
ally, — the girl, who rarely goes out alone, being warned by her com- 
panions, is bound to keep herself hidden behind a tree or bushes 
from the time that her future lord and master comes in sight till he 
has passed by. It happens often that the two are of the same company, 
— for instance, when they cross from one island to another in the 
same boat. Then the childlike and simple courtesy which gives the 
law in these regions demands that they turn their backs, and look 
steadfastly in opposite directions. The betrothed must also avoid all 
contact with the members, both masculine and feminine, of the family 
into which they are about to enter. From the future father-in-law and 
the future mother-in-law they must guard themselves as from the 
plague. One day when Mr. Van Hasselt was in his school, one of 
the boys suddenly threw himself under the table, where he remained 
motionless. Not knowing what to think, the frightened teacher was 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. Berlin: 1876. 
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rushing to the child, when his comrades called him back. “It is 
nothing,” they said, “only his brother’s future mother-in-law is going 
by !” and then explained to the astonished foreigner that if the boy 
should so much as look at this expected relative, his brother’s fiancée 
would have a child before the marriage. Miraculous power of a look 
and of sympathy! Are not these brave Noéfours worthy to figure 
with honor beside the learned doctors of the Vatican, who preach.the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception? In Germany, when lovers are 
obliged to separate, they agree to look at the moon at certain hours 
from their respective places. The Noéfours have an analogous cus- 
tom. At the first quarter of the moon, the moment when she appears 
after an impatiently endured absence, they assemble, and each one 
gazes at her, while all shout together in concert, with joyful cries 
and sonorous howls. Is it to encourage and fortify the crescent 
moon? Surely, and still more to strengthen the hearts of their friends 
who are travelling, and those who are weary, dejected, and in need of 
aid. All the Noéfours gaze at the moon simultaneously ; and all these 
looks, all these cries, accumulate in her a reservoir of superabundant 
strength, which is afterward poured out through her beams upon the 
community, but especially upon those who are sick and feeble. If 
any one is taken ill, and is going to die, the blame is laid on those 
women who, they say, have not danced or sung enough to the new 
moon, —a duty which, it must be said to their credit, they perform 
most conscientiously. This moon, which takes from one in order to 
give to another, is still one more application of the wonderful law of 
sympathy. 

But let us return to the betrothals. Marriages in Noéfourian high 
life are not celebrated without splendor and parade, although their 
wedding ceremonies are characterized by a reserve and a modesty 
very remarkable in a savage people of the tropics. Adorned with the 
most beautiful ornaments, the bride is conducted through the village. 
One woman, having seized her by the legs, carries her on her back ; 
while another binds her arms as though she were a captive, and leads 
her by a rope to the home of her betrothed. It is a symbol of 
slavery, — a souvenir of the ancient servitude which the aristocratic 
class, everywhere conservative of the traditions of the past, has pre- 
served. Marriages among the lower classes are differently conducted. 
In this case, the procession starts from the house of the bridegroom, 
who leads a crowd of relatives and friends, each one bearing a present. 
The procession begins to march at nightfall, —for it must be made 
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with torches, classical emblem of the hymeneal fires. On reaching 
their destination, the bridegroom is presented to the bride’s relatives, 
who lead him into her chamber. She awaits him with her back 
turned, —indicating that she does not dare to meet his conquering 
gaze. The young man approaches till within two feet of her, turns on 
his heel, and then they are back to back, in the midst of a numerous 
assembly, the men on one side, the women on the other. Mr. Van 
Hasselt, who was present at one of these ceremonies, relates that an 
old sorcerer placed the right hand of the young man in that of the 
girl (still with their backs turned ?), mumbling an incantation, to the 
purport that no magician should throw a spell over them and that no 
foe should take their lives, with more good wishes of the like kind, 
after which a woman took some pap and put it in their mouths three 
or four times. Then the missionary was entreated to fire his pistol 
over their heads, — which he did willingly, probably not suspecting 
that he was lending his aid to a magical operation. At the feast the 
behavior was dignified, almost stern, the songs and the dances, which 
this people love passionately, being excluded from it. Evidently the 
Noéfours are of the same opinion as the sage who said that death and 
marriage are the two most serious events of life. After the enter- 
tainment, the bride is led into her own room, still not daring to meet 
the terrible glance of her husband, and keeping her back turned to 
the door; seeing which, the husband also turns his back upon her. 
The whole night is spent in this manner. They sit there motionless, 
having some one to brush away the flies, and without speaking a 
word. It is a veritable watch on their arms. If they grow sleepy, 
some one of the assistants, who take turns in doing this service, 
nudges them with his elbow ; if they keep wide awake, the bridal pair 
are assured of long life and a green old age. In the morning they 
separate, still without looking at each other, to refresh themselves 
after the fatigues of the previous night, in order to repeat the per- 
formance the second night, and the third, and even the fourth, without 
being permitted to relinquish the siege. On the fifth morning, with 
the first rays of the sun, the young people at last look each other full 
in the face. That suffices: the marriage is considered accomplished, 
and the newly-wedded pair receive the customary congratulations. 
Not till the following night do the watchers leave them; and then 
the husband is bound in honor to slip away before dawn, since his 
bride cannot be expected yet to endure a second time in broad day- 
light his terrible look. She will not dare to meet his gaze until after 
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an interval of four more days and nights. So much modesty would 
not be suitable for slaves. They throw themselves into each other’s 
arms, and all is done. The wife being the property of her husband, 
adultery is considered an outrage upon property, and as such is pun- 
ished by fine. However, this fine is payable to the chief, acting in 
the name of the state or impersonal justice ; for the offended husband 
would think himself dishonored if he received the price of his shame, 
—therein being less civilized than Europeans, who often estimate 
conjugal infidelity in pounds, shillings, and pence, and who without 
blushing prosecute the lovers of their wives for damages. 

Among the Noéfours, as in many other countries, the young girl is 
not supposed to have wholly lost her virginity so long as she has no 
children ; and it is not until after her first confinement that she is 
gratified by the honorable title of /aititve. She then loses her 
maiden name, and receives a new one. Still greatly astonished at 
the discovery of language, which they consider the highest act of 
intelligence, primitive peoples do not distinguish clearly between the 
soul of the individual and his name. The savage who hears himself 
called trembles in all his being, as if under the charm of the most 
powerful incantations, It is also unbearable to him to have his name 
taken i vain by some vulgar mouth and in trivial circumstances. 
The young mother must not only pass through a new baptism, but 
through a new birth, —a delicate crisis, a moment full of danger, so 
that during the whole ceremony she must keep herself carefully con- 
cealed behind a screen, in order to escape from observation. One 
malevolent spectator alone could do her irreparable injury. She no 
longer dares say one word. Certain kinds of food and drink are 
brought to her surreptitiously, and while she swallows them drums are 
beaten, — doubtless to scare away a crowd of malicious spirits. She 
only leaves her hiding-place when her new name has been inaugurated 
with all the necessary solemnity. Her friends receive her into their 
circle, and make her walk to and fro, while they wave a piece of blue 
cotton over her head. But the mother must not go over the threshold 
until the child, for whom she is bound to preserve all her strength, 
begins to walk alone. If she tires herself for one day only, it is feared 
that the child will have weak legs all its life. We know that our own 
country nurses have some analogous superstitions, and even worse 
ones. When at last she is permitted to go out, she covers her 
head with a large hat or a piece of cloth ; for if the sun should shine 
on her, its too powerful rays might have a fatal effect upon the baby, 
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and, by transmission, upon its grandfather and maternal uncle. On 
the day when the child is to be baptized, it is first given a full bath ; 
then it is carried at the head of a procession, which marches several 
times around the village fountain ; then it is exposed on a platform in 
sight of the community, who, by this simple ceremony, adopt it, and 
make it their own. 

When a boy reaches his twelfth year he is promoted to man- 
hood, and receives his name as an adult. Previously he must 
spend at least one month in an expedition to some distant island. 
On his return a féte is given in his honor, at which there is no 
dancing, but plenty of singing and eating. Then he is invested with 
the mér or toga virilis, —a strip of cloth bedizened with fringes, pieces 
of red, white, and blue cloth, which reveal rather more than they hide, 
—and a gun is fired two or three times over his head, in order to 
awaken the fire of manhood in the depths of his being. Women seize 
him, and lead him from group to group. If he has already had the 
honor of killing a man, he has the right to place a paroquet’s feather 
in his hair, — one feather for each victim slain by him. As war is the 
only way of obtaining these coveted distinctions, the Noéfours are 
enthusiastic over expeditions into hostile territory. Their war is in 
the usual savage fashion. There are no wise combinations on the 
strategic board, but snares, ambuscades, hand-to-hand fights, individual 
combats ; there is no slaughter on a large scale, no civilized wholesale 
murder, but, on the contrary, slaughter in detail, and thus more appro- 
priate to their rudimentary intelligence. Mr. Van Hasselt justly but 
severely defines their war to be a series of assassinations. He shows 
us the Noéfours going into the field daubed with black, — worthy to be 
taken, by reason of their perfidy and cruelty, for so many devils, — con- 
sidering it an achievement to murder a young girl going to the fountain 
for water, or to cut off the head of a playing child. The missionary 
does not see these things in the same light as the Noéfours, and 
forgets the customs of hunters. The Noéfour loves to adorn himself 
with his warlike trophies. He is proud of the skulls which he brings 
back from his raszias, and which he throws against the rocks, making 
them roll] hither and thither in honor of their former possessors. The 
neighboring mountainous tribes manage this better, says Mr. Van 
Hasselt: they cut the bodies of their enemies in pieces ; one seizes 
an arm, another a leg or other part, and then they brandish these 
miserable remains triumphantly in their furious and disorderly dances, 
in the midst of the most frightful uproar. The feast is not a true 
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one, the dance is not worth the trouble, if skulls and mutilated limbs 
are lacking; and as, in spite of the best intentions, they cannot 
always be furnished with fresh bodies for each dance, in default of 
these they disinter bodies by night, and bring jaw-bones and arms 
with which to enliven their pirouettes and their jettés-battus. The 
inhabitants of the plain, happily, replace these material trophies with 
the honorary decoration of the white feather, to which flowers and 
leaves are added. The number of yellow leaves which a Noéfour 
wears about his body shows the number of slave-girls whom he has 
ravished! Verily, the moralist was quite right who said that the 
two cardinal passions of mankind are those of murder and love. 

In cases of illness, the sick man is the object of the most assiduous 
care so long as there is any chance of his recovery; but when all hope 
of saving him is lost, his relatives, friends, and acquaintances come 
to bid him farewell, “for,” they say, “we love him much.” The house 
is crowded with visitors. Around the bed of the dying man it is 
stifling ; the air, thick with smoke, has long since ceased to be en- 
durable to Europeans, but the natives do not seem to be troubled by 
it. It is a delicate attention to the departing one to testify to the 
sorrow which his loss causes in the community. It often happens 
that several days before his death he hears his funeral lamentation 
sung by mourners, mostly widows, hired for the occasion, and in which 
his children, friends, and neighbors join, bursting out into groans and 
plaintive wails. During the actual burial a solemn silence reigns 
throughout the village ; garlands of leaves are fastened here and there 
to boats, huts, and trees, in order to frighten the soul of the dead 
away, if it should take a fancy to escape from the prescribed route. 
The tomb is decorated with various utensils, — such as plates, bags, 
bottles, bows and arrows, not forgetting a small supply of tobacco, 
and sometimes a model of a boat. 

Before the procession is disbanded, the assistants range themselves 
about the tomb; each one takes a leaf, bends it in the shape of a 
spoon, and moves it several times, as if emptying its contents on the 
head, while mumbling words to charm away the spirit, and prevent 
it from coming back to haunt the living. The grave-diggers do not 
dare to return home until they have bathed. As for slaves, no fu- 
neral honors of any kind are rendered to them, — probably because 
they have no souls, or rather because their souls are powerless to do 
much harm after death. Stones are hung about their necks, and they 
are thrown into the sea; sometimes they are buried in a hole; but 
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as no pains are taken to dig deep for such creatures, it usually 
happens that pigs root up this carrion, and more than once dogs 
have carried the legs and arms under the verandahs of the mis- 
sionary’s home, their poison spreading itself through the whole 
house. 

The people often tattoo themselves in honor of the dead, though it 
is generally the women who resort to this procedure, which is at once 
an ornamentation and a pious custom. A native was questioned as 
to the significance of a human figure with which his back was orna- 
mented. “That is my son,” was the reply; “my son who is dead, 
and whom I always carry about with me.” Either because artists 
capable of making sufficiently close likenesses are wanting, or from 
some other motive, this memorial tattooing usually represents certain 
objects which the deceased liked to use, — such as a plate, knife, bow 
and arrows, or a tobacco-box. 

It is to be observed that not all the Papuans of New Guinea bury 
their dead. Several mountainous tribes place them on a scaffolding, 
at the foot of which they keep a fire burning until the body is thor- 
oughly dried up, after which they preserve the mummy in their homes, 
They live thus in the society, and even under the very eyes, of their 
ancestors. Why need we add that they collect in a dripping-pan the 
blackish fat that flows down from the body and give it to the widow ! 
Under penalty of being strangled, the miserable creature must swal- 
low the infectious liquid. It is easily understood that this kind of 
extract or quintessence is the very soul of the husband, which the 
wife receives into her body. In fact, the Noéfours have only one and 
the same word to designate fog, steam, and the immortal part of their 
being. Henceforward the soul of the husband, instead of wandering 
sad and hungry in the forests of brushwood, lost in the mists or 
chased by the winds, will enjoy a comfortable asylum, blended with 
the soul of the faithful widow, and will live upon her life. It is not, 
in the imagination of these primitive people, an intangible substance 
like the mind, but matter, endowed with all the properties of matter. 
The idea is simple, sincere, and strong of its kind, and in its greater 
simplicity readily escapes the objections to which more subtile doctrines 
give occasion. Whatever may be the motives of piety and lofty 
philosophy which prevail in its favor, this custom cannot but have its 
repugnant side; and we can readily believe that among the Motus, 
other inhabitants of New Guinea, the widows have modified the pro- 
ceeding. Instead of drinking the humors which flow from the decom- 
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posing corpse, they restrict themselves to anointing their bodies with 
the liquid. Elsewhere they do still better. We learn (Picard, 
“Coutumes et Ceremonies Réligieuses,” ix. 14) that His Majesty of 
Monomotapa possesses a charnel-house, in which he collects the bodies 
of criminals, and of others who, for any reason, have forfeited their 
lives. The juices which leave these bodies during decomposition are 
received in a special vase, and, as if it were Liebig’s extract or a con- 
centrated beef-tea, there is distilled therefrom, for the exclusive use of 
the monarch, an elixir of long life,—a sovereign extract against the 
evil influences of all sorcerers and malicious magicians. This reminds 
us that it is not very long since the fat of criminals was sought for in 
German pharmacies, and especially in Franconia, its effects being 
thought marvellous in paralysis and chronic rheumatism.? 

In the land of the Noéfours widowhood is certainly a state void of 
delight ; but the widower gets off comparatively well. He must shave 
his head; he must plunge himself into solitude and filthiness corre- 
sponding with the violence of his grief; but after ten months he may 
take off his soiled clothes, bathe, dress himself suitably, and marry 
again. Painfully different is the lot of the widow. On the third day 
her hair is cut off ; she then bathes in the sea; but in order to go 
out of her house she must not pass over the door-sill, but must go 
through a hole in the floor. After her bath, she is forbidden to wash 
herself again for a long time ; she is, in a way, condemned to filthi- 
ness, and those skin diseases which result from it. We can believe 
that she does not much care to show herself in this condition. More- 
over, custom prevents her from going out of the house for several 
months, for she is considered to be haunted by the soul of her dead 
husband, —a soul jealous and wicked as that of almost all dead persons, 
which would not fail to throw itself on any one guilty of giving the un- 
fortunate woman too good or too bad a reception. If the shade of the 
husband possesses the widow much longer than the shade of the wife 
is attached to the widower, the cause must clearly be sought in the dif- 
ference between the souls of the two sexes: the spirits masculine being 
endowed with superior energy and powers of resistance, it takes them 
longer to dissolve and to evaporate than it does the spirits feminine. 
The widows of the island of Rhoon muffle their heads in a kind of 
bag. While elsewhere widows cover themselves with veils and long 

1 Reverend W. Turner on the “ Ethnology of the Motus.” Journal of the Anth. Ins. 


1878. 485. 
2 Armen Sunders Fett. Adolph Wuttke, Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube. 190. 


Berlin. 1869. 
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trailing robes, it is enjoined upon them to cut off their cotton drawers 
as high as their knees, and to uncover their bosoms, which are ordi- 
narily carefully hidden, —a new proof that clothing was an ornament 
before it became a safeguard of virtue, and that modesty, a compara- 
tively modern sentiment, was born of an already refined coquetry. 

When the hair begins to grow out again, the widow is not allowed 
to comb it until it has reached a certain length,— in some countries 
it must reach again to the shoulders. The term of her mourning 
then expires; she combs her hair and washes herself, covers up her 
bosom and legs with a neat robe, and has the right to marry again. 
‘If her husband has left a brother without family, he is bound to marry 
her, —it is the Jewish institution, which we find in so many countries; 
in default of a brother-in-law, any lover may present himself. The 
second marriage is not an affair of such great state as the first, — an 
exorcism suffices. The aspirants go together into the forest where it 
is thickest and most gloomy; but they do not go mysteriously by 
themselves. A crowd of married women and widows accompanies 
them. They halt in a thicket, where their kind friends cut rods and 
switches, with which they soundly chastise the new couple, thus dis- 
missing the soul of the importunate and jealous husband, — to whom 
it is not enough to haunt the body which it formerly possessed, for 
it will seek to profit by the sympathy about to be established between 
the widow and the new husband to invade his being, certainly not for 
the purpose of giving him health and courage. The new couple are 
well slapped and beaten ; the hostile soul is perfectly sensible of the 
blows, but is sulky and obstinate. At last it has to yield, let go its 
hold, and vacate the place. This is the decisive moment. The widow 
then quickly takes off the mourning petticoat, throws it upon one of 
her companions, and dons a new robe which is given her. The mourn- 
ing dress has placed the widow in communication with her husband ; 
the connection is now sundered, — the dead is divorced ; his dismissal 
has been definitely given; he no longer has access to the widow 
who has been courageous enough to hold her own against two hus- 
bands, — one alive and one in the tomb, —who may thereafter get 
along with each other as best they can. 

But the dress of the widow is not the only means of communication 
between the world of the dead and that of the living. The ghosts 
have many ways of making their presence felt. Thus it happens that 
they shake the houses at night to make the occupants give them some 
tobacco ; but it would be dangerous to present it to them directly, for 
they might seize you by the hand, and drag you into the tomb with 
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themselves. There are those who stir up storms, who excite tem- 
pests on the sea; but they can be appeased by gestures of the hand, 
by spitting on the water, or by throwing into the waves pinang or 
tobacco, — of which, alive or dead, they are passionately fond, and for 
which they are indebted to European civilization, and even to the 
missionaries, who have acquired some influence over the natives by 
making themselves the purveyors of this commodity; so that the 
natives call the vessel which the missionaries use Porte-Tabac. Gen- 
erally the dead are hostile and terrible to the living, except to their 
own family and particular friends, who invoke their aid in important 


events, — such as danger or sickness, voyages and expeditions of war: 


or of the chase. When they are going fishing, they pray to those 
spirits for a favorable wind. Numerous are the signs of ill omen by 
which the spirits refuse the solicited favor to their protégés, or turn 
them from an unlucky enterprise. If the petitioner begins to tremble 
during or after his prayer, if he sneezes or weeps, if a tree is uprooted 
by the wind, if a white paroquet screams in a certain manner, — 
these are so many sufficient reasons for delaying his departure till a 
more favorable time ; and if he has already embarked, he considers 
himself bound to-return to land if he sees a fish leap suddenly out of 
the water in front of his canoe, or if he meets a dead fish floating on 
the waves. They make inquiries concerning the future by chewing 
a mixture of lime, detel, and gamdier, and then spitting it out on the 
hand : from the form and the direction which the liquid takes they 
infer, with greater or less certainty, on what day the projected enter- 
prise should be undertaken, and what persons should take part in it. 
Europeans have analogous customs for reading the future. In a great 
many families, on the night of St. Sylvester, lead, wax, or tallow is 
melted, and from their forms in water or on a stone the deaths and 
the successes or failures of the year to come are foretold. We ven- 
ture to say that the Noéfours have not one form of superstition of 
which civilized people have not the equivalent, and that we possess 
several from which our antipodes of New Guinea are absolutely free. 
But they can maintain that if their collection of supernatural facts is 
less varied than ours, on the other hand theirs have a better welcome 
and are better preserved. Magic, which with us is in its decadence, 
is in its full glory with them ; and that which they call religion we 
call nothing but superstition. Thus they have retained in its primi- 
tive simplicity the worship of the fenates, which are thought to inhabit 
the wooden images representing their persons, and to which prayers 
are addressed, and of which advice and counsel are asked. Fecundity 
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is assured by huge sculptures of a suitable character, representing 
the genius of the household, male and female. The Rous/am, or house 
in which the ephepes of the village live until they attain to the rank of 
a man, is supported on piles, carved into a resemblance of the human 
form, but in which the organs of generation are exaggerated. Our 
missionary designates these higleous caricatures —these figures, the 
objects of the pious veneration of the natives, and which we take for 
the supreme generating influences, the national gods —as the epony- 
mes of the tribe. 

New Guinea seems to us one of the countries in which it is most 
easy to study the worship of the dead, — out of which most, not to 
say all, religions have issued. There, as elsewhere, spirits have for 
their principal function to trouble the living. It is they who cause 
sickness and death, accidents and disturbances of all kinds. One frees 
himself from them as best he can, by making noise and confusion 
with gongs or ¢ifas. The most powerful and malicious sorcerers are 
nothing but the incarnation of these damned souls, whose breath 
engenders the plagues and epidemics which sweep over the country. 
Mr. Van Hasselt tells us that a sorcerer, suspected of having ravaged 
a population by bringing small-pox among them, was bound hand and 
foot, placed in a canoe, pierced with lances, and then thrown into the 
sea, with stones tied to his feet. The slaves performed this melan- 
choly duty ; for, although it delights freemen to kill no matter whom 
in their warlike expeditions, it is equally disagreeable to them to slay 
in the interests of justice. — 

From the midst of protecting ancestors and evil spirits who tor- 
ment the living, directly or by the intervention of sorcerers and magi- 
cians, very curious figures emerge; for instance, Manoin with his 
magic flute, — which Mozart held one instant in his hands, and from 
which he drew such marvellous strains. Woe to him who, wandering 
in the solitudes of the forest, hears afar off the sounds of the magic 
reed! Willing or unwilling, he is pushed and drawn into the presence 
of the spirit, who, as soon as he perceives his victim, draws his knife, 
and nearly cuts off his head. If he only stopped here! But he 
sticks the head on again, after having put some little magic pebbles in 
the wound. The dead instantly returns to life; but he is no longer 
himself: he is the property of Manoin, who makes him dance, leap, and 
jump about to the music of the flute. No matter how tired he is, he 
must dance and dance forever, until Manoin tires of the amusement. 
Then at last the unfortunate one is allowed.to go away. Exhausted 
and bruised, he returns home, lies down, languishes, and dies. Over 
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these forests, where Manoin thus amuses his idle hours, there hangs 
constantly a veil of thick mist, rising in clouds to the sky. These 
mists are the home of Narvour and his wife Imguir, —genii which 
occasionally appear in the branches of the trees, in white and shining 
figures. Narvour—also called Maouserenn Robena, meaning our heart 
— is alittle old man with a very long beard. He resembles the little men 
of the Northern legends, the brownies, trolls, and kobolds, and especially 
the Heinzel-Mannchen. His wife and he are not wholly malicious ; they 
adore children, and always surround themselves with a crowd of them; 
but it must be added that, in order to have enough, they carry away all 
that come into their power. In brief, the Germans-would say that the 
good Imguir is a kind of “ Dame Berthe,” with her train of children; and 
that Narvour — who loves pretty boys so much that he kills them — 
is another “ Roi des Aunes.” The Noéfour little boys and girls know 
that when night comes they must quietly go to bed, and not go out 
of the house ; “for, if they are so naughty as to put their noses out of 
doors, the little Narvour with the long beard will leap down from his 
tree, will snap them up, and in a trice baby is thrust into a basket, 
and carried away into the depths of the forest.” Not only the babies 
believe this, but their papas and mammas also. When twins are born, 
it is attributed to Narvour ; and when a child dies in infancy, it is not 
buried, but placed in the branches of some tree for Narvour to take 
away. 

There is not one fragment of Noéfourian legend which Mr. Van 
Hasselt has accumulated which does not correspond more or less 
with other fragments of classic and Christian legends. It remains 
for us to make one final citation, drawn from the myth of Mangoéndi, 
in which we meet again several of our old acquaintances, —the mi- 
raculous conception of the Virgin, regeneration by fire, and even a 
marked likeness of Bonhomme Misére, of which Pitre has found a 
Sicilian version, and Champfleury a French version, and which the 
artist Legros has recently illustrated in a series of engravings, at once 
masterly and simple. Once upon a time a certain old man lived on an 
island. He was a beggar, a leper even, always scratching himself, 
who gained his poor livelihood by making wine from the palm-tree. 
He had been making and selling wine for a long time, when one day 
he perceived that some one had drunk all the sap which he had col- 
lected in a bamboo. The old man shook his head. The next morning 
some one had again drunk the liquor. The third night he placed him- 
self on the watch ; but the whole night passed without his seeing any- 
thing. At length, just at daybreak, the robber appeared. It was no 
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less than Samfari, the Morning-Star, who, smelling the delicious drink, 
slipped down from the sky, and was having atreat. The old man seized 
him by the neck, and desired to be paid. “Don’t trouble yourself 
about that!” answered the Morning Star, and thereupon gave him a 
magic wand, and told him some wonderful secrets. The old man took 
the wand, and considered himself paid. Afterwards he saw a beauti- 
ful young girl bathing, and threw the fruit of a certain tree into her 
bosom, without her suspecting whence the blow came. The girl felt 
an itching sensation in the place where she had been struck, but thought 
no more about it. However, she became enciente, assuring every one 
that it was not her fault ; no one, however, would believe her. In due 
time a son was born, whom she called Konori, or the magician. Some 
time after this, at a feast, when the people were dancing, the little 
Konori saw the old man jumping about, and immediately cried, 
“Papa!” “It is true!” exclaimed the old man, who then related 
the adventure, and married the mother of his child. After this, he 
made a bonfire, and when the flames rose high he threw himself into 
it. His leprosy was consumed, and when the fire was extinguished 
he came out, no longer in the form of an old man, but in that of a 
fresh, handsome youth. He changed his name, and, as he had up to 
this time been called the Leper, he henceforward named himself Man- 
goéndi or Lui-méme. He became a god; but his compatriots were 
not willing to recognize him as such, in spite of the benefits which he 
showered upon them. Becoming tired of their ingratitude, he took 
his wife and child, embarked in a canoe, and disappeared. No one 
has seen him since; but he is not dead. Sooner or later he will 
return with his son, to bring good fortune to the Noéfours, who 
will then no longer have to work for their living. He will also bring 
the dead to life again, to take part in the grand banquet which will 
be given to inaugurate the new reign. Meanwhile, impostors are 
starting up here and there, declaring themselves to be Konori, — the 
John the Baptist whom the Messiah of the Noéfours is supposed to 
have sent to announce his return. They hide behind curtains, and 
cause a kind of music to be heard: They boast that they can dry up 
the sea, or make ten steamboats come out of it at once; that they can 
cause earthquakes by shaking their heads, and change old men into 
young ones, if they will only consent to be burned. We might find 
historical parallels of false prophets and their dupes by the hundred. 
As we advance in the study of the human race, we are surprised to 
find to what an extent history repeats itself. 


Evie Réctus. 
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N 1834 Samuel Taylor Coleridge died ; and in the following year 
specimerts his “ Table Talk” appeared, under the editorship of 
his nephew, enry. Nelse&a Golgridge. In this work the great writer 
is represented as relieving his mind upon a word which has been more 
or less a source of disgust to many inferior men, who have painfully 
perplexed themselves with the various perversities shown by the users 
of the English language. “I regret,” he says, “to see that vile and 
barbarous vocable, éa/ented, stealing out of the newspapers into the 
leading reviews and most respectable publications of the day. Why 
not shillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, etc.? The formation of a par- 
ticiple passive from a noun is a license that nothing but a very peculiar 
felicity can excuse. If mere convenience is to justify such attempts 
upon the idiom, you cannot stop till the language becomes, in the 
proper sense of the word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang 
come from America.” As if this last sentence were not enough to 
put the responsibility for the ruin of our tongue where it properly 
belongs, the editor of the “ Table Talk” felt called upon to add the 
weight of Azs authority also to this denunciation of that diabolical 
region in which such “vocables” as talented originate. “They do;” 
he adds in a note, “and I dare say since Mr. Washington Irving’s 
‘Tour on the Prairies,’ — the best English upon the whole he has yet 
written, — we shall have eventuate in next year’s Annuals.” 

To settle definitely whether this doleful foreboding in regard to the 
next year’s Annuals was actually realized must be left to those who 
have made themselves proficient in that department of literature. 
Nor is it of any importance to the present inquiry that Coleridge was 
mistaken in his implied supposition that the particular “ vocable” he 
censured came originally from America. Equally needless is it to 
add that the idiom for the past thousand years has undergone a great 
many such attempts upon it as the formation of passive participial 
forms from nouns, and has to all outward appearance successfully 
survived them all. The real matter of interest belonging to the 
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remarks quoted above is the anxiety manifested as to the future of 
the English tongue; for it is the exhibition of a very prevalent feel- 
ing, which is constantly finding expression in books and periodicals. 
There seems to be a vague fancy in the minds of many that the 
language they honor by using is always in need of competent and 
careful nursing. It must be closely watched over to see that no cor- 
rupting influences fall upon it from without, that no hidden malady is 
sapping its strength within. This anxiety is thought by many to be 
highly praiseworthy for the noble motive behind it, even when its 
manifestations exhibit both ignorance and unamiability, as indeed is 
too often the case, since it usually shows itself in bitter attacks upon 
some one else for employing words and phrases which, in the eyes of 
the denouncer, are unnecessary and improper. For if there is any 
one thing about which the ordinary writer, who has taken our tongue 
under his protection, feels perfectly satisfied, it is that he himself 
uses the language in all its primeval purity and splendor, — very 
much as Adam doubtless used his before the fall,—and that any 
deviation from the way in which he thinks proper to speak it is not 
simply a violation of taste, an offence against manners, but reaches 
almost to the dignity of a crime in morals. It is not necessary to 
cross the Atlantic to find representatives of this state of mind, 
though there it is very apt to have a peculiar manifestation. Repre- 
hensible as may be the conduct of his own countrymen in the treat- 
ment of their tongue, it is usually only upon an offender dwelling 
elsewhere that the self-constituted guardian of British speech can 
fairly be said to delight in spending the full fury of reprobation. If 
he be a common citizen, his indignation rarely goes further than pro- 
testations in the newspapers ; but if he be a literary man, he does his 
fault-finding in a superior sort of way in some review. But in both 
cases he often shows himself animated by the thought that, while dis- 
charging a duty, he is at the same time enabled to gratifya spite. His 
self-satisfaction is still further strengthened by the consciousness that, 
by his ringing denunciation of some word or phrase, he has erected 
himself into a sort of majestic moral bulwark against the dangers 
which beset the English tongue, —a kind of sea-wall against that 
raving, roaring tide of linguistic corruption, which, setting in from 
these barbarous western shores, threatens to drown out his island. 
Every one who is familiar with certain of the English journals will 
recognize this character, and likewise the change which is beginning 
to come over the censor; for of late years his spirit has been much 
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chastened by the fact that the barbarous words and phrases, supposed 
to originate with us, will steal, as Coleridge says, into the leading 
reviews and most respectable publications of his own land. Sad as 
is the sight of the linguistic corruptions which are constantly spring- 
ing up here, it is even sadder to remark the rapidity with which they 
are adopted there. How, indeed, can we sufficiently deplore the ex- 
istence among Englishmen of that easy virtue which furnishes no 
adequate resistance to the temptation placed by us in the way of their 
efforts to express themselves in the pure, unmixed idiom of their 
mother tongue ? 

Yet to those who have studied the subject even slightly the asser- 
tion will sound neither startling nor novel that very little originality 
can be claimed for this country, either in corrupting the language or 
in contributing to it. The absolutely new words and new uses of 
old words which have sprung up here are comparatively few. The 
conspicuous feature, indeed, about most of the terms spoken of as 
Americanisms is that they are not Americanisms at all, — at least in 
any strict sense. They did not originate in this country; they are 
not peculiar to this country ; and, in some instances, they can hardly 
be said to be known in this country. The subject itself is so perplex- 
ing in its nature, however, that much can be pardoned to those who, 
in particular cases, have made errors in theirstatements. Rarely, in any 
language, is it easy to tell with certainty when, where, and under what 
circumstances a word, even if it has not long been in existence, came 
actually into being. Ina language like ours, whose literature goes back 
a thousand years, and whose vocabulary has never been at any period 
exhaustively collected, the uncertainty is increased tenfold. Nor is 
this all; for, besides the general difficulty belonging to the task 
of gaining full and accurate information, there is invariably a special 
difficulty ‘connected with the person who is making the investigation. 
All of us are apt to fancy that words strange to us would be strange 
to any one else situated as we are, or at least that they ought to be so. 
At any rate, we feel supremely confident that such strange words can- 
not belong to the language of literature, since of that vocabulary we 
have the comfortable consciousness that we are the complete masters. 
Very few men, however, can be considered as possessing, even in an 
inferior degree, this qualification ; though it is essential to him who 
undertakes to make any successful examination of the peculiarities of 
dialectic speech. In addition, no one is in a position to decide authori- 
tatively upon the subject of Americanisms to whom the colloquial 
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speech of all ranks of society, in every part of England and of this 
country, is not fairly familiar. But such knowledge must always be 
to some extent imperfect ; and in consequence the personal equation 
becomes in this matter an important element, for which allowance 
must always be made. It is not often that results entirely satisfac- 
tory can be reached ; and all statements of fact are liable to revision 
or modification in the light of new discoveries. 

It is an act of justice to emphasize the difficulty of preparing prop- 
erly a collection of the peculiarities of speech heard in this country. 
The task is far from being an easy one, though it cannot justly be said 
that it has ever been made a hard one. Several works have under- 
taken to furnish lists of Americanisms ; but the only one of much 
value is that prepared by Mr. John Russell Bartlett, the fourth edition 
of which —a thick octavo of over eight hundred pages — was pub- 
lished at Boston in 1877. This is a most suggestive and interesting 
work, and no one could wish it any shorter. Yet it is perfectly fair 
to say that, according to the principles upon which it is compiled, 
there is no particular reason why the volume should not have con- 
sisted of eight thousand pages instead of eight hundred. To one 
class of words, which the author designedly included, belong English 
provincialisms adopted into general use in this country. If this pur- 
pose had been fully carried out, it would have been a most interesting 
contribution to lexicography, even if the terms could not strictly come 
under the title of Americanisms. But no one can look over the 
contents of this collection without noticing the absence of many 
words, especially colloquialisms, which, found in the tongue as spoken 
here, are still in use in the dialects of Great Britain. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous of these omissions is the adjective rare as an epithet 
applied to half-cooked meat. It is here employed so generally by all 
classes, whether educated or uneducated, that, as contrasted with 
underdone, the corresponding expression in England, its use-may be 
looked upon under ordinary circumstances as a test of nationality. 
The word, it may be added, is a purely native one. It is derived 
directly from the Anglo-Saxon Arére, “ raw,” “ crude ;” and like numer- 
ous other words, such as “raven,” “roof,” “ring,” in which 7 was 
originally preceded by an initial 4, it dropped the aspirate, first in pro- 
nunciation, and then in the spelling. Rare has never been common in 
the literary language, though sometimes employed in it ; but its use 
has been widely spread in the dialects of the north of England, and in 
those of the eastern counties. But no less marked than the sins of 
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omission are those of commission, — and they are necessarily worse 
in their nature, because, while the former show want of research, the 
latter show lack of judgment. In this respect, the last edition is 
an improvement upon the previous ones, in which words were in- 
cluded because, while found in some American authors, they were not 
found in Johnson’s Dictionary, — a proceeding which evinced a pecu- 
liarly lively confidence in the verbal omniscience of English lexi- 
cographers. But much still remains to be left out as well as to be 
putin. Discussions of questions of proper usage, in particular, in 
which the usage considered has nothing about it peculiar to this 
country, are grossly out of place in a work which purports to be 
merely a collection of Americanisms. To the words which have no 
proper place in such a dictionary must be added a number of those 
which belong in no dictionary whatever, unless in the most technical 
of technical lexicons. What an extraordinary conception there must 
have been of what constitutes an Americanism when in all the pre- 
vious editions of this work was included the term metaphenomena, 
with the definition of it as denoting “the primordial facts of our 
being, which, although known by necessity of reason to exist, are 
not the immediate objects of consciousness”! Metaphenomena has 
now disappeared from this glossary; but we can console ourselves in 
a measure for the loss by the reflection that, on the authority of this 
collection, we still use /ogicize, meaning “to reason”! These, to be 
sure, are aggravated instances of the misapplication of the term 
Americanism; but others, similar in kind, can be found scattered 
through this volume, though rarely, if ever, so marked in degree. At 
the same time, while this work has occasional errors in its statements 
of facts, while it is sometimes faulty in its definitions, while the plan 
of it has never been thoroughly considered, while, in short, it contains 
a great deal to which every one can take exception, on the other 
hand it’ contains a very great deal more from which every one can 
gain both entertainment and instruction. So much notice and criti- 
cism of it as have just been given seem to be due to a collection which 
is practically the sole dictionary of reference in regard to the peculiari- 
ties of speech which prevail in this country. 

The first question which naturally comes up in the consideration of 
the whole subject is that concerning the actual differences in the 
language as used in England and in America. If there are differences, 
what causes have brought them about? Are there peculiarities be- 
longing to the speech of the one country which are not found in the 
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speech of the other? And, granting that there are such, are they of 
any great importance ? 

At the very outset it can be said that one prominent characteristic 
of the speech of the mother country, taken as a whole, has never per- 
petuated itself with us. This is its division into broadly-marked dia- 
lects. These, indeed, are beginning to pass away in Great Britain 
with the general spread of education, which inevitably carries with it 
the language of literature. Still they exist; and the differences 
between the popular speech even of adjoining districts are sometimes 
conspicuous. In this country, on the other hand, there are, properly 
speaking, no dialects. The peculiarities which distinguish either the 
pronunciation or the vocabulary of the dwellers in any part of the 
United States are neither so universal within the limits assigned, nor 
so strongly marked in their own nature, as to warrant the application 
to them of that term,— at least, in the sense in which we employ 
it when describing the corresponding variations from the literary 
language found in England. What we call the Yankee dialect, 
for instance, is never the characteristic tongue of any one man, or of 

any one class, or of any one district. It is nothing more than a 
laborious collection of the peculiarities which are to be found in 
various parts of New England; all of which are not to be met with 
in the speech of any one community, but some of which can be found 
in the speech of every one. The reason for this state of things it is 
not hard to see. No emigrants from one particular part of England 
settled here in a body, bringing with them the linguistic peculiarities 
of the district from which they came. What did not exist originally 
could not be transmitted. Moreover, no dialects have sprung up here, 
because there has never been an opportunity furnished for their birth 
or development. The general prevalence of education within a limited 
range might alone have been enough to retard their rise; yet, after 
all, it can hardly be spoken of as having been the most effective agent 
in preventing it. An ignorant population is favorable for the growth 
of a dialect ; a stationary one is essential. Peculiarities of speech 
and of pronunciation must be transmitted from fathers to sons, dwell- 
ing for successive generations upon the same soil, and handing down 
the same ideas with the same ways of speaking them. Nowhere on 
the globe can conditions be found more unfavorable for the creation 
or continuation of such a state of society than in this country. No- 
where exists a people so restless, so fond of change for the mere sake 
of change. The ties which bind us to our early homes are rarely 
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strong enough to make them our permanent abiding places. Scarcely 
one of us spends his manhood in the spot where his life as a child 
was passed ; and the space which separates the cradle from the grave 
is often as broad as the continent itself. Our late political history 
has given us a new vocable, as Coleridge would call it, in carpet-bagger. 
It has rarely been employed as a compliment; yet, without express- 
ing any opinion upon the character or acts of those men for whose 
designation it was created, it is right to say that there are few citizens 
of our country to whom the term cannot properly be applied. Every 
one of us has within himself all those feelings of discontent with 
what is and of desire for what may be which underlie the meaning 
of that word, though they are far from including everything that has 
been fastened upon it. Every American, in fact, stands, carpet-bag 
in hand, waiting at the station of events, ready to take the first train 
which comes along, — no matter in what direction it is going, provided 
it seems to promise to carry him to higher success or happiness, 
Hither and thither surge the great tides of life in this land; and a 
population as restless as the sea-wave never feels, even in its re- 
motest localities, that physical and intellectual stagnation which to 
the existence of a dialect is the very breath of the nostrils. 

But this, after all, is a difference on the outside only, —a difference, 
moreover, which is sure to disappear entirely with the disappearance 
of the provincial dialects of England. It is the speech of the educated 
or partially educated classes in the two countries which alone can 
fairly be taken as the subject of comparison; and in that, also, a 
further distinction must be made between the colloquial and ‘the 
literary language of each people. It is the former which apparently 
presents the most marked divergences, and it will therefore be the 
first to receive consideration. Even here a slight examination will be 
sufficient to show that the differences are far fewer than is generally 
supposed. 

Certain it is that many and perhaps most of the colloquial expres- 
sions, which both here and abroad go under the name of American- 
isms, are found also in the colloquial speech of the provincial dialects 
of England. From there they were brought here. There is little 
originality, so far as we are concerned, in those odd words and 
phrases which we hear on every side, those peculiar pronunciations, 
those linguistic changes of every kind, which amuse if they do not 
edify. Objects and practices, peculiar to this country, are of course 
to be excluded from any such statement. It must be admitted, 
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moreover, that the special difficulty, already mentioned, attends the 
investigation of this branch of the subject. It is only within the 
last six years that a society has been organized in England for the ex- 
press purpose of collecting and preserving the peculiar words, phrases, 
and pronunciations still existing in its provincial dialects; and not 
until that work has been fully completed shall we be in a position 
here to compare the colloquial language of the two countries, and 
separate in our own speech what is original from what is imported. 
At present, all assertions must be based upon the scattered labors 
of independent observers, possessing, it is to be added, in nearly 
every case, very imperfect qualifications for the task. Still, even 
with these defective sources of information, the results obtained are 
somewhat striking. Let us take, for illustration, a solitary volume, 
—the glossary of words and phrases used in the County of Suffolk, 
compiled by Edwin Moor, and published in London in 1823. In 
this one small work, confined to the colloquial speech of a single 
shire, and embodying that incompletely, will be found much that we 
have been disposed to consider as peculiarly our own. A rapid 
glance over its pages will reveal such pronunciations as ’cute for “ acute,” 
chaw for “chew,” drownded for “drowned,” Hoss for “horse,” gal 
for “girl,” natur for “nature,” ¢aters for “ potatoes ;” such phrases as 
to flop in a chair, to trim one's jacket, to haul over the coals, to ride like 
blazes, gift of the gab, in a horn,ina jiffy, a tip-top fellow, before you 
could say Fack Robinson, that’s a whopper; such oaths and exclam- 
ations as by gum, by gosh, darnation, dang it, lawk-a-daisy; such 
words as dobdbery for “disturbance,” gawky for “awkward,” glum 
for “gloomy,” gumption for “sense,” hullabaloo for “clamor,” od- 
stropolous for “obstreperous,” sappy for “ silly,” scaly for “ shabby,” 
and spree, with its wide varieties of meaning ; such contributions to 
culinary speech as flap-jacks, apple-fritters, and, indeed, saace, as ap- 
plied to garden vegetables generally ; the same felicitous description 
of states of mind conveyed by such expressions as 40 be in a tantrum, 
to be in a pucker; such terms of abuse as dunderhead, ninnyhammer, 
nincompoop, and a whole tribe of vigorous common words denoting 
personal chastisement, such as baste, larrup, lather, lick, welt, wallop, 
and whack; and, in addition to all these, that peculiar qualifying 
phrase, heard often with us, of Ainder (i. ¢., kind of) in the sense of 
“ somewhat,” as, “He is kinder cold.’ The list of expressions com- 
mon to the colloquial speech of the two countries, which is contained 
in this one work, has by no means been exhausted ; but enough has been 
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quoted to make it clear that we are not so original as many of us are 
inclined to think. It is to be conceded, to be sure, that the dialect of 
the East-Anglian counties bears, on the whole, a much closer resem- 
blance to our so-called Yankee dialect than that of any other part of 
Great Britain. Yet, in spite of this fact, if so small a glossary can fur- 
nish so many of our common terms, what will be left us when once 
a complete collection of the colloquialisms and provincialisms of all 
England shall have been made? 

The colloquial speech of this country has, therefore, little to boast of 
in the way of originality. In regard to it, moreover, we can make a 
still further assertion. The colloquial speech of the educated class in 
America is to some extent archaic, compared with that of the similar 
class in England. This is due to the operation of certain causes 
which are well known to students of language. A tongue carried from 
one land to another, and keeping up no communication with the 
tongue of the mother country, undergoes what is technically called an 
arrest of development. The words and phrases and meanings in 
general use at the time of separation remain fixed in the language 
which has been transported. On the other hand, changes are constantly 
taking place in the language which has been left behind. It abandons 
words and phrases once widely employed ; it introduces words and 
phrases hitherto unknown. In this development the transported speech 
does not share. It clings to the vocabulary with which it started ; 
and, as regards the terms constituting it, and the meanings given 
them, it is apt to remain stationary. A development of its own the 
speech of the colony may have, it is true; but it will be different 
from the development which characterizes the speech of the mother 
country. It is inevitable that the language of the former, in contrast 
with that of the latter, comes to be to a large extent archaic. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this result cannot follow on any complete 
scale, unless the separation between the two tongues is itself com- 
plete ; and that is something which, constantly becoming less pos- 
sible with the progress of the colonies, has in these latter days become 
impossible. To a certain extent, however, this agency has been suffi- 
ciently at work in the past to give to the speech of the cultivated 
classes in this country a slightly archaic character, as compared with 
that of the cultivated classes in England. The main settlements in 
the United States were made in the former half of the seventeenth 
century, and some of the words and meanings of that time have been 
preserved and perpetuated here to the present. The pages of the 
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Elizabethan dramatists and theological writers abound in expressions 
which, rarely heard in England, are well known to us. A familiar 
illustration is our use of the word mad in the sense of “ angry,” a signi- 
fication not uncommon in Shakspeare and his contemporaries ; and 
similar instances might be greatly multiplied, such as sick for “ ill,” 
fall for “autumn,” platform for a “declaration of principles.” But 
more powerful than anything else has been the influence of one 
book. The peculiar character of the early settlers of New England, 
their distinctly religious training, and consequent familiarity with the 
Bible, caused its phraseology to enter into the expression of every 
thought and feeling. Words found in it, which seem to have dropped 
out of the speech of the mother country, are understood here in all 
their original clearness, and are employed with all their original 
force. The effect on the language has survived long after the special 
reason which brought it about has ceased to exist. It is right to say, 
however, that any comparison between the tongues of the two people 
on this point must be attended with uncertainty, the nature of which 
a single illustration will show. A well-known English scholar, Mr. 
William Aldis Wright, has published a glossary of the words, phrases, 
and constructions found in the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer, which are obsolete in his country in the sense that they 
no Jonger find a place naturally in the ordinary prose-writing of 
the time. About one sixth of the expressions contained in this 
work would apparently be used without thought or hesitation by an 
American author. But in such a comparison the difficulty of arriving 
at conclusions absolutely certain is very great ; for, in making it, the 
personal equation becomes a factor of conspicuous importance. . The 
problem, moreover, is a double one by its very nature, since it is 
necessary to take into consideration not only the question of how 
accurately the English scholar represents the usage of his own country, 
but also of how accurately the person who makes the comparison 
comprehends the usage of America. As our means of getting exact 
knowledge on both points are still scanty, the inferences which are 
drawn from the facts given must be unsatisfactory, and may be 
erroneous. 

Still, the general statement, that our cultivated speech is to some ex- 
tent archaic, may be looked upon as true, although it may not always be 
safe to insist too strongly on individual illustrations. Even in the re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical phraseology, which is often spoken of as being 
peculiarly our own creation, there is probably little originality. It 
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is certainly in many cases a survival from the past ; in others, a repro- 
duction of what has once before had being. Perhaps there is no one 
usage which is more generally regarded as owing its existence to the 
religious life of New England than the employment of fellowship as a 
verb; none, unquestionably, which has been more violently attacked. 
Language has hardly been denunciatory enough to express the feel- 
ings of those who object to it. Mr. Bartlett, in his glossary, has 
a good deal to say about it. “This barbarism,” he remarks, “ap- 
pears with disgusting frequency in the reports of ecclesiastical con- 
ventions, etc., and in the religious newspapers generally.” Here, as 
elsewhere, he displays an ignorance, not altogether creditable to a 
writer on Language, of what constitutes a barbarism. He uses the 
term, as do so many, simply to designate any expression to which he 
has taken a dislike. A barbarism is a formation opposed to the 
natural idiom of a tongue; and if there is any one practice in entire 
consonance with the genius of the English speech, it is that of turning 
at pleasure any noun into a verb. As a matter of fact, this particular 
transformation, inelegant and unnecessary as it may seem, is five 
hundred years old. Chaucer, in his translation of Boéthius, says of 
Thought, that she “joineth her ways with the sun, and fellowshipeth 
the way of the old, cold Saturn ;” of wicked men, he points out “ how 
great pain fe/lowshipeth and followeth them ;” and speaking of a circle, 
he mentions the result that takes place when anything “knitteth and 
JSellowshipeth himself to that middle point.” So, also, professor, in 
the sense of one who has made a public profession of religion, is a 
usage of the seventeenth century, if in its origin it does not belong 
to an earlier period. If authority be sought for its employment, the 
word with this meaning can be found, besides other places, in the 
greatest of Milton’s prose treatises. 


J. F. Lounssury. 
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OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Shaw question discussed last year in the “Nation,” and more 

recently in the Board of Overseers of Harvard College,’ as to 
the expediency of establishing, by the side of the scholarships re- 
stricted to indigent students, other scholarships open to rich and poor 
alike, and awarded upon special examination, is one likely to be 
raised sooner or later in all American colleges, and which touches a 
matter of still more general concern, — the principle of subvention or 
pecuniary assistance in the higher education. 

At first sight the matter seems simple enough, and most persons 
will decide without difficulty in favor of the existing practice. Edu- 
cation is good for everybody, and the more of it the better. Sup- 
posing the money provided, and no questions open on that score, 
there appears to be no way of distributing it so good as that which 
pious founders have generally chosen ; namely, to leave it in the hands 
of the authorities of the college, to be applied, at their discretion, to 
the assistance of poor and meritorious students. 

There is no occupation or line of life in which the good effects of a 
sound training in liberal studies will not make themselves felt. The 
recipient will be the better for it, and the community will be the better. 
Every one of us is directly interested, not merely in obtaining for 
himself, but in making accessible to others, the wide outlook and the 
balance of mind which, as a rule, come only from a considerable period 
of time spent in the disinterested pursuit of truth. In a democracy 
especially it is important that the steadying and elevating effects of 
liberal studies should be as widely spread as possible. In these days, 
when the influence of passion and prejudice in public affairs is be- 
coming more and more immediate and, omnipotent, and the art of 
wielding these dire forces and directing them to private ends more 


1 See the collection of Reports lately printed, with remarks of President Eliot appended. 
These reports, we believe, are not published, but from internal evidence we judge them to 
be addressed partly to the public, and we feel, therefore, no delicacy which should prevent 
us from citing them. 
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and more perfected, anything that promises to counteract them receives 
an entirely new weight and significance. 

Here is the real need for our universities. It is not their office in 
this country to be the nurseries of elegant leisure. It matters little to 
the nation at large whether our men of leisure give their minds to 
elegant entertainments and $dric-a-brac, or to the niceties of Horace 
and Catullus. The power is not in their hands, It is the workers, 
the men of business, on whom our fate depends; and our only hope of 
giving to them, as a body, more public spirit and more rational, con- 
siderate habits of mind seems to lie in securing for as many of them 
as possible, at the outset of active life, some opportunity, such as the 
colleges afford, of considering things on their merits, without any 
private bias. 

The question for us, then, is how this end can be most securely 
reached. One way is obvious. Let us make it easy for poor men to 
enter college and to remain there without too great privation. The rich 
will come at any rate ; let us take care of the poor. They often can- 
not come without some assistance, and as a rule they will make the 
best of their time. They come to work, and not because it is the 
fashion. They stand, and will stand, close to the workers ; and their 
presence here and there throughout all the lines of business will dif- 
fuse through the whole community points of resistance to the blind 
impulses of popular prejudice, — rallying points for concerted action 
upon deliberately-considered principles. These sentiments are widely 
spread. They have been acted upon more or less distinctly and con- 
sciously ever since our fathers crossed the Atlantic; for they make 
the foundation of the college and of the whole public-school system. 
Within the last thirty years one hundred and twelve scholarships have 
been established by charitable gift at Harvard, with an aggregate in- 
come of $25,000, which is steadily increasing. In his Annual Report 
for 1877-78, President Eliot gave the results of a careful inquiry into 
their working, as shown in the after-lives of the recipients, and in the 
feelings with which they look back upon the aid they received. His 
conclusion was that these endowments yield a sure and rich return in 
services rendered to the public. In some remarks appended to the 

reports made this year to thé Overseers by the visiting committees he 
comes to the same result, the correctness of which we see no reason 
to doubt. 

Our objections to the system may be summed up in a single word: 
it is a system of patronage. This we know will be denied, and by 
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those persons whose positions and character give the greatest weight 
to their opinions. In the report of one of the committees the same 
criticism was made, and the opinion was expressed, that while it is not 
desirable to change the existing practice with regard to scholarships 
already established, — whether restricted by the provisions of their 
foundation or not, — yet it would be well if other scholarships should 
be created, which should be open to rich and poor alike, and awarded 
for merit alone, upon special examination, instead of being dis- 
cretionary. This, it was thought, might relieve the existing scholar- 
ships from some objections which have been felt concerning them. 
President Eliot earnestly protests against the “ unwarranted impli- 
cation” that the scholarships are now awarded at somebody's dis- 
cretion. He then proceeds to say that they are awarded chiefly by 
the President and the Dean, to persons selected by them from the 
applicants eligible on the score both of need and desert, strictly 
according to merit proved by the ordinary examinations; and that 
the applications are every year much more numerous than the 
scholarships to be filled. What he is repudiating, then, seems to 
be the charge of favoritism in the exercise of this discretion. Has 
anybody made this charge ? The committee do not appear to intimate 
anything of the kind. No one, we are quite sure, who has had the 
opportunity of forming a judgment on the subject believes that there 
is any favoritism, or anything but the most careful and judicious exer- 
cise of this important trust. We do not believe that such an imputa- 
tion has ever been hinted. But that the distribution is discretionary 
is obvious, and indeed makes the ground of President Eliot's objection 
to a recommendation of the same committee that the names of benefi- 
ciaries be not published. They must be published, he says, for se- 
curity against injudicious, careless, or fraudulent administration. 

It may be said that the assigning of the marks in a competitive 
examination would be in the same sense discretionary, since they also 
must be assigned according to somebody’s judgment; so that the 
committee’s plan would have no advantage in this respect. We do 
not think, however, that this argument will be pressed by any candid 
person who knows anything of the subject. If it had any foundation, 
it would form a most damaging criticism of the whole system of ex- 
aminations. The exercise of judgment required from a competent 
examiner in conducting a written examination is of a wholly different 
kind, and far more automatic and impersonal than that which would 
be needed in such inquiries as those which would have to be instituted 
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by the President and the Dean, if the aim were to ascertain what 
persons in the community are the fittest objects of these benefactions ; 
that is, if it were what the highest advantage of the public seems to 
require that it should be. 

The difficulties of such an inquiry are obscured by two natural 
and convenient assumptions ; namely, that mankind may be divided 
into the two classes of rich and poor; and that a young man who is 
neither dull nor indolent, nor devoid of ambition for scholarship, but 
is in every way well qualified to be the recipient of these bounties, 
will be sure to show his quality by his place in the rank-lists of the 
college. Ina rough way, both these assumptions no doubt are well 
founded ; that is to say, there are always plenty of candidates who 
unite both requisites, — unquestionable poverty and fair standing on 
the lists. The applications, President Eliot assures us, are every year 
much more numerous than the scholarships to be filled. And it is 
still more gratifying to have his assurance that the beneficiaries and 
the community have been the better for the money ; that the recipi- 
ents, so far as can be judged, have been happier and more useful men 
than they would have been without it. It does not follow, however, 
that it accomplishes all the good it might under another system, nor 
that, with increase of endowments, it may not hereafter do harm. 

In the first place, however eminent may be the qualifications of the 
distributors under the present system, they must act upon the infor- 
mation they have or can get ; and they have no means of knowing how 
many young men are deterred from coming to college, or from pre- 
senting themselves as candidates for scholarships when they are there, 
by the doubt whether they can make out a case of poverty clear 
enough to entitle them, in the judgment of the authorities, to pecun- 
iary assistance. Such, for aught we or anybody else can know, may be 
the case of persons whom it is of the highest importance to attract. 
A young man of narrow means, conscious of exceptional abilities, may 
well hesitate to throw up opportunities of immediate lucrative em- 
ployment on the doubtful chance of being able to bring himself within 
the category of men poor enough to be helped. Or, supposing him to 
have entered college, he may hesitate to give up outside work, such 
as instruction, or to give up studies or pursuits which he may think 
likely to bring a speedy return, in order to excel in those prescribed 
by the college. 

It will be replied, perhaps, that these suppositions of ours are imagi- 
nary ; that there are no such cases. Be it so; there has been dog- 
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matizing enough in this matter, — we do not incline to add any of our 
own. But then we say, So much the worse! If there are no such 
cases, then this fact shows that the college does not succeed in tempt- 
ing able and ambitious men who are outside its walls, or outside 
the paths that lead to college honors, even to wish to come in; 
for there can be no doubt that there are plenty outside. This, we 
say, is a misfortune ; for, however desirable it may be to extend higher 
education as widely as possible, it is especially desirable that it should 
reach the leaders ; and no charity of intentions can entirely absolve 
the college from the charge of failure so long as it does not reach 
them. 

It may be said that we are exaggerating the possible effects of these 
scholarships ; that the aid to be obtained is too insignificant to operate 
as an inducement, and only serves to alleviate the lot of those whose 
minds are already made up. We see, however, from the letters in the 
President's report of last year, that it does operate as an inducement ; 
and how widely it might operate cannot be ascertained from reason- 
ing @ priori, but only from experiment. Where the scales are evenly 
balanced, a light weight may turn them. However this may be, Pres- 
ident Eliot’s assumption that pecuniary prizes which open scholarships 
would offer would be prizes of pocket-money for the sons of rich men 
is entirely gratuitous ; and his pathetic contrast of this imaginary class 
of recipients with a class of young men who are striving with all 
their might against adverse circumstances to obtain a thorough edu- 
cation is equally uncalled for. If the money-value of such a prize be 
sufficient to tempt persons in comfortable circumstances to compete, 
for the sake of the money, it is safe to say that the financial temptation 
would at least be less strongly felt by them than by poorer men; 
and that, depending upon its influence alone, they generally would 
be distanced in such a competition, and after a little while they 
would rarely undertake it. Wanting the chief motive to exert them- 
selves in such a contest, they would not succeed where exertion is 
necessary. “Being accustomed,” as President Eliot says, “to pass 
easily along a road from which all obstacles have been removed, or to 
succumb to the enervating influences of wealth,” they would give but 
little trouble to competitors to whom such a struggle is a necessary 
part of life. 

President Eliot seems to think othétwise, though his expressions 
are not entirely consonant with each other. The committee upon 
whose report he is commenting appear, he says, to have been infected 
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by the notion that the college is coddling a set of men who can suc- 
ceed, perhaps, in a restricted, but not in an open, competition. It would 
not be strange that they should entertain such a notion, if they believe 
with him, upon another page, that the well-to-do men, from their bet- 
ter preparation, would often have the advantage in a genuine and 
hearty competition, — for it seems difficult fully to distinguish be- 
tween the two propositions. For our own part, in the light of the 
English experience on this subject, we incline to dissent from this 
opinion ; and, until the experiment has been tried in this country, we 
prefer to believe that the apparent foundation for it in the fact that the 
beneficiaries do not uniformly reach the highest ranks in scholarship, 
is due to the protection it is supposed to necessitate. We do not 
believe that a young man, starting with the amount of preparation re- 
quired by the entrance examination, and urged by the ever-present 
stimulus of poverty, would often be surpassed in a competition with 
those who do not feel this stimulus, unless he were deficient either in 
ability or in character to an extent which must render his college 
course of doubtful advantage, considering the loss of time and oppor- 
tunity it involves. It would be spent in getting a feeble grasp of tools 
which he will be unable to use. No doubt there will be exceptions, 
and we may be heartily thankful that they are provided for; but we 
are speaking of the rule. Peculiar conjunctions of circumstances, 
such as can be known and estimated only by those having full access 
to the facts of the particular case and weighing them all together, may 
make it desirable to interfere with the general laws which govern 
success in life, in order to give to a young man advantages which he 
has not earned. Most of our colleges probably have the means of 
doing this to some extent. We should be glad to see the foundation- 
schools below the colleges similarly provided. At Harvard the pro- 
vision is very considerable ; enough to pay nearly a quarter of the 
tuition fees. We are satisfied that it has been and is productive of a 
great deal of good, and we have no desire to disturb it. 

But those who agree with President Eliot. must go much farther 
than this ; they must maintain, not merely that pecuniary aid restricted 
to indigent students is a good thing so far as it has gone at Harvard, 
but that it is desirable to have it extended indefinitely. For he says 
he is wholly at loss to imagine the grounds of a contrary opinion, or 
of the apprehension that it may go too far. We are not concerned 
here with the opinions of the committee ; but the grounds upon which 
an ordinary observer may feel apprehensive are, that, human nature 
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being what it is, increase of the endowments of a fund intended for 
charitable distribution is apt to lead to indiscriminate application,—not 
necessarily from any fault in the administration, but because students 
are attracted who, on the whole, might better have stayed away. If any 
proof of this assertion be needed, it may be found in another report 
in the same collection, — the report on the Divinity School, in which the 
following passages occur. We commend them to the attention of our 
readers, for their general bearing on the whole question of subvention : 


Year after year this Report has renewed its confident assertion of the harm 
done to the School and the profession by indiscriminate aid to students, and the 
importance of transferring aid from its present form of charity to the equally 
available form of rewards for special and meritorious results. ... The fact, 
again, that a great proportion of theological students are poor is the best of reasons 
why they should not be tempted. If the entrance to a profession is made easier 
than a moderate degree of later success in it, the risk of mistaken purposes and 
short-sighted plans is inevitably great, and severe trials await those of the incom- 
petent who have no other resources. If, finally, the students of our School are, as 
a rule, exceptionally trustworthy and promising, then the offer of substantial reward 
for meritorious results would supply the same assistance on far more satisfactory 
terms. 


Now it is not to be supposed that these benefactions were intended 
to be indiscriminate, or that there has been maladministration: of 
them. What has happened, no doubt, is that the income of the fund 
has gradually grown out of proportion to the number of cases in 
which pecuniary aid is plainly and unmistakably desirable. The 
dividing line is plain enough to a certain point, but beyond that 
it grows indistinct and floating. We are not saying that this point 
has been reached in the college, but when we remember that the 
number of scholarships has increased from one in 1852 to one hun- 
dred and twelve in 1877, and is steadily increasing (while we write 
we hear the rumor of five new ones), some degree of apprehension 
for the future does not seem unwarranted. 

We are not contending against the present system in its present 
dimensions. We believe that there will always be a place for it; 
but it need not be exclusive, and it would be better, we think, that 
it should not be extended much beyond its present proportions. 
There will always be young men whom it is desirable to help, but 
whose claim to aid could not be safely left to be determined by open 
competition. For them public endowments on the traditional plan take, 
as President Eliot says, to a certain extent the place of parents, whose 
aid may be'claimed as of right, and who are governed by considera- 
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tions of duty towards the recipients, —yet not so as to exclude a 
large share of discretion. Indeed, the advantages and the drawbacks 
attending the restricted scholarships are those of paternal government 
in allits branches,as compared with the rough scramble of a democ- 
racy. Despotism is sometimes said to be the best of governments, 
provided you can choose your despot ; and for our part we could choose 
none more to our mind than the distributors of these scholarships. 
The advantages are obvious, — especially, perhaps, when we think of 
it as applied to other people rather than to ourselves, — but for many 
purposes it is indispensable, and among these, in this country, Educa- 
tion is rightly foremost. 

The drawback is that such a system is apt to kill the spirit of enter- 
prise and self-reliance upon which all real advance must depend, and 
to substitute for it an external and mechanical impulse which at the 
best can never go above its source. The tendency of modern opinion, 
accordingly, has been to make these systems everywhere the exception, 
not the rule; and even to risk something rather than to resort to them. 
The go-cart, no doubt, prevented many tumbles and bruises; but the 
go-cart has passed out of use. In Education we cannot dispense with 
the go-cart, but thoughtful persons are beginning to feel that it is 
nowhere an unmixed blessing, and that it is very possible, with the 
best intentions, to carry its use far beyond what is expedient. It is 
plainly expedient where it is the only means of bringing all the 
members of the community within reach of the ideas by which the 
community should be governed; but beyond that there are speedy 
limitations which we cannot neglect without the risk of turning be- 
neficence into obstruction. Nature is no leveller, and she will have 
it that a pound shall always weigh a pound, no matter what labels 
we may please to affix. 

Nowhere is this tendency of opinion more marked than in the recent 
policy of Harvard College. It is becoming more and more exceptional 
among American colleges from the boldness — or, as some think, the 
rashness — with which, in spite of all the wiseacres of the country, it has 
gone on to throw all responsibilities upon the student, and to leave him 
to show for himself and in his own way what he is worth. The selec- 
tion of his studies, even his attendance at the daily exercises, are left 
in great measure to his own discretion ; the supervision over his con- 
duct in all ways has been relaxed to an unprecedented extent, — not, we 
suppose, on the assumption that he will always decide more wisely or 
regulate his life better than the authorities could prescribe for him, 
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but on the ground that it is, on the whole, better that the college 
course, instead of being merely a course of tutelage and instruction, 
should serve as an apprenticeship in actual life. This departure from 
the ancient ways is far from universally recommending itself to ju- 
dicious persons at the first blush. We doubt if even the Board of 
Overseers would ever have advised its adoption. It is certainly 
attended with some risks. The rude breath of the outer world may 
be fatal toa feeble and cloistered virtue which would have survived 
its four years on the old plan well enough. But the change appears 
to have been made altogether from within, — through the conviction, 
gradually forcing itself upon the minds of those charged with the im- 
mediate oversight of the students, that the better policy is to aim at 
placing before them rational objects for self-control and exertion, and 
beyond that to interfere as little as possible. 

Experience, we think, is more and more confirming the wisdom of 
this policy, and we are unable to see why it would not be a fitting 
extension of it to encourage and invite the establishment of pecuniary 
prizes, open, as are the prizes of the world outside the college walls, to 
free competition. Such a prize, if it fell to the son of a rich man, 
would be pocket-money, —just as his first fees as a lawyer or a phy- 
sician will be pocket-money, —in which nobody sees any harm. But 
the college prizes would have the advantage of being a still fairer 
test of merit, for the competition would be on more equal terms, 
The rich man’s son not merely relies on his father’s purse for sup- 
port, but he is often helped by his father’s influence to success in 
business. This, as the world goes, is a far more potent factor than 
superior opportunities for preparation, and without it “the enervat- 
ing influences of wealth” would be more certain to show themselves 
in the results. We incline, therefore, to agree with the committee, 
that in an open competition in the college the poor man would almost 
always carry off the scholarships. Some cases would be left to be 
provided for at discretion upon a consideration of all the circumstances 
of the particular case; but these could hardly be more than one in 
every eight possible competitors, — which is about the numerical pro- 
' portion of the existing scholarships to the whole number of the 
students, We doubt if there would be so many ; and we believe that 
if other scholarships were established, open to all students, rich and 
poor, it would soon be found advisable, in the interest of the poorer 
men, to throw open all the scholarships not restricted by the terms of 
their foundation. For while there is nothing degrading in the assist- 
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ance of the college, any more than there is in receiving assistance from 
one’s parents, yet it is more satisfactory to earn one’s own living, or 
at least to do something towards earning it. 

We have enlarged upon this particular discussion because, as we 
said, it concerns all our colleges, and still more because it involves the 
question, which is becoming more and more a pressing one, of pecun- 
iary assistance, in whatever shape, in aid of education beyond the 
point to which it can properly be made compulsory. It is easy to find 
persons who think that there ought not to be any question about the 
advisability of spending money, provided we can get it for the pur- 
pose, in giving to everybody, without price, whatever teaching he or 
she desires. Many go farther, and think the State ought to provide 
the money. But we believe that, on a closer view, it will appear that 
pecuniary assistance in education stands upon precisely the same foot- 
ing with pecuniary assistance elsewhere, and that, in order to accom- 
plish instead of to defeat its own end, it must be carefully restricted. 
In general, to quote again the words of the report on the Divinity 
School, “reward for meritorious results would supply the same assist- 
ance on far more satisfactory terms.” 

The question applies to the whole system of high schools, to 
foundation schools, and even to much of the work of the grammar 
schools. Into these applications we have no room to enter, but we 
commend it to the careful consideration of all judicious persons. 
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SKULLS, BRAINS, AND SOULS. 


_ the collection of childish theories, known as phrenology, 
had passed, through refutation and ridicule, into forgetfulness, 
the idea remained that something of a person’s character and mental 
power can be inferred from the shape of the head. The head was 
thought significant, however, only as an index of the size and shape 
of the brain. One of the most evident absurdities of phrenology was 
the placing of bumps in regions utterly uninfluenced by the growth of 
the brain. Recent students of the head have, for the most part, been 
careful to measure the skull in such a way as to obtain some idea of 
the size of the brain within it. Those who trust to such observations 
make light of serious sources of error, for there is more than a little 
variation among different persons in the thickness of the external tis- 
sues of the skull itself and in the amount of fluid surrounding the 
brain. It would be going too far to declare the work, based on such 
observations, worthless; but it may be said that slight differences 
must be disregarded, and that only general conclusions should be 
drawn. If we suppose, however, that this were not the case, and that 
the size and shape of the brain could be determined through the skull, 
as if its walls were transparent, we shall be brought face to face 
with the real question. The head has been studied because it was 
thought to be an index of the brain: now is the brain the index of 
the soul? Much careful study, and many painstaking (not to say 
pain-giving) experiments have of late years been lavished on the 
problem of the cerebral functions. It is needless to say that, beside 
the good work, and sometimes joined with it, there has been a vast 
amount of silly assertion, crude theorizing, and rash generalization. 
The cause of this, apart from the handling of the subject by those 
whose scientific attainments are quite inadequate, is, I think, a defec- 
tive method, by which too much attention is devoted to phenomena, 
and too little to fundamental principles. 

Anatomically, the brain is simply a mass of nervous tissue, situated 
in the skull and continued down the spine as the spinal cord. The 
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weight of the brain depends largely on the development of the upper 
part, the hemispheres, the great development of which is essentially 
a human characteristic. The inner part of the hemispheres is formed 
of white matter, the outer of gray, which is thrown into folds, called 
convolutions, whereby the surface of the organ is increased. There 
is something almost weird in the appearance of the brain to the 
anatomist wondering what its functions and mechanism may be. 
Though we may be ignorant of the precise nature of phenomena ob- 
served in other organs, we can see or infer the steps of the process 
more or less distinctly. Though we still dispute about the precise 
nature of the elements which form muscular fibre, and about the 
changes they undergo in its contraction, we know at least that the 
fibres swell and shorten, bringing the more movable end nearer to 
the more fixed. We can understand how this contraction of the 
heart, a hollow muscle, can propel the blood through the system, and 
how that fluid can interchange gases with the air as it passes through 
the lungs. Though we do not know how the mind becomes cog- 
nizant of the picture on the retina, we know at least how it is formed. 
But when we come to the brain, we are at loss. We have not the 
clew. We know, indeed, that the gray matter, thrown into convo- 
lutions on the surface of the organ and collected into certain masses 
at the base, contains nerve-cells, and that the white matter does not. 
We know that the gray matter contains much more blood, and we 
know that this implies increased activity. We feel sure that the gray 
is the nobler part, and we have assumed, a little too hastily perhaps, 
that the white serves merely for the nervous connection of different 
parts of the gray matter with one another and with the body at large. 
There is some reason to believe that the anterior lobes are the most 
intimately connected with intelligence. We strongly suspect that the 
irritation of certain centres will occasion certain movements, and that 
the destruction of certain parts will be followed by certain losses of 
motion and sensation. The action of the intellect may be perverted 
by certain lesions. Whether or not an impression made on the sur- 
face of the body is perceived at that point, or is conveyed to the brain, 
we know, at least, that there must be a nervous connection between 
that point and the brain for the sensation to occur at all. These 
and some other generalities comprise the outline of our knowledge. 
When we inquire how an impression is transmitted to the mind, how 
the will puts in motion the muscles, how reason acts on the sensation 
and directs the will, all that we know is our ignorance. 
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The above passage had been written in essentially its present form 
when I saw a paper on the brain of a chimpanzee,! in which the writer 
uses one of the very comparisons which I have used, but to quite a 
different purpose. The paper is, moreover, so admirable an example 
of crude theorizing on imaginary premises that I cannot let it pass. 
“The consciousness of matter must be admitted and recognized for 
the same reason that we admit it to possess any of its other prop- 
erties. We affirm that a muscle contracts, because of the nature and 
position of its molecules ; so must we affirm that a brain thinks, be- 
cause of the nature and position of its molecules.” The first propo- 
sition is rather an amusing example of unconsciously begging the 
question. One would think that the consciousness of matter had 
been demonstrated, and that certain people unreasonably refused to 
be convinced. Not only has it not been demonstrated, but, so far as 
I know, no theory has ever been advanced according to which it is 
even possible for matter to think ; while it would not be difficult to 
show that it is utterly impossible, unless our views of the nature of 
matter are entirely wrong. The second proposition, comparing mus- 
cle and brain, is, if possible, worse. This writer asserts that “we 
affirm that muscle contracts because of the nature and position of its 
molecules ;” but we do not make this affirmation in consequence of 
the anatomical structure of muscle, but because we have seen and felt 
it contract. Attached to most voluntary muscles are strong fibrous 
bands, called tendons, by means of which the movable parts are 
pulled according to the contraction of the muscle. They are neither 
contractile nor elastic; but we assert this from our experience, not 
from what the microscope tells us of their elements. It is not 
surprising that thinking people should prove a little recalcitrant 
when, in spite of this, they are told that “we must affirm that a brain 
thinks because of the nature and position of its molecules.” I, for 
one, decline to admit the obligation. There is nothing in the nature 
and position of the molecules to warrant the assumption that they are 
themselves conscious. I have often seen muscles contracting, and 
studied through the microscope the changes taking place in the liv- 
ing fibre. It might be unfair to ask to be shown a nerve-cell think- 
ing, but we have a right to demand the clearest evidence that it does 
think before admitting the parallel proposed to us. Let us return 
from this digression, which, however, is not without a purpose. 


1On the Brain of a Chimpanzee. By Andrew J. Parker, M.D., Ph.D., Philadelphia. 
The Medical Record, N.Y., Jan. 10, 1880. 
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The weight of the brain has often been held to be the criterion of 
the mind, though, apart from the want of confirmation obtained by 
investigation, there are serious theoretical difficulties. The brain, 
whatever other functions it may have, is undoubtedly a source of 
power supplied to the muscles, and we are ignorant to what extent 
the activity of the muscular system or the size of the body may in- 
fluence that of the brain. We know that a muscle grows by judicious 
exercise ; why, then, should not the brain, supplying it with the nerve 
force necessary for its increased duties, enlarge pari passu? It may 
be doubtful whether we can prove that this is so. It is, I think, cer- 
tain that we cannot prove that it is not so. Dr. LeBon, in a work 
to which I shall refer again, has decided that the height of a person 
has an effect, though a very slight one, on the size of the brain. He 
found that the influence of the weight of the body is greater; but by 
no means sufficient to account for the variations of the brain. Another 
disturbing element is age. It has been estimated that after a rather 
uncertain date, say forty-five years, the brain gradually dwindles. 
Again, may not some wasting diseases preceding death cause a 
shrinking of the organ; and may not other pathological changes in- 
crease its density? All these sources of error must make us sceptical 
as to individual results, though, at the same time, we cannot free our- 
selves from some share in the general belief that the weight of the 
brain is an index of the mind. 

The weight of the brains of numbers of known men, distinguished 
and otherwise, has been cited for and against this theory.! Cuvier is 
usually found heading the list, with a brain weight of 64.33 ounces. 
(The average for the male is between 49 and 50.) One is struck with 
the apparent propriety that this vast intellect should have worked 
through a heavy brain. Within the last ten years, however, a laborer 
has died in England, whose brain weighed 67 ounces. Of his history 
and habits little is known. Though intelligent for his rank in life, he 
apparently gave no signs of fitness for a higher one. His most intel- 
lectual trait, if I remember rightly, was his fondness for reading news- 
papers, probably the only literature he could easily obtain. “ Chill 
penury” may have “repressed his noble rage,” if he had any. He 
may have been a “ mute, inglorious Milton.” But who knows whether 
the sublime imaginations of the poet betoken remarkable cerebral 
development? The late James Fiske, Jr., had a brain weighing 58 

1 Most of the examples given are taken from Wagner’s “ Vorstudien zu einer wissenchaft- 
lichen Morphologie und Physiologie des menschlicken Gehirns, als Seelenorgan,” and from 
Flint’s Physiology. 
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ounces, surpassing Daniel Webster, Chauncey Wright, Dupaytren, 
and a mathematician of the first rank. Indeed, all these, except 
Fiske, come after a man who from his second year was reckoned an 
idiot. A celebrated philologist is below the average, and a distin- 
guished mineralogist much below it. In spite of many exceptions, 
however, we find distinguished men most numerous near the top of 
the list, and laborers, criminals, and idiots at the other end of it. 

A series of very interesting observations has recently been pub- 
lished by Dr. LeBon in a really valuable paper, which the Société 
d’Anthropologie has honored with a prize.' Among other methods 
of investigation, he classified the circumferences of about twelve hun- 
dred heads, which he obtained from a fashionable Parisian hatter. 
He divided these into four groups, according to the social position of 
the persons measured. There were the learned (savans et lettrés), 
those of the middle class (bourgeois), nobles of old family, and ser- 
vants. The mean size of the heads of each class was found in the or- 
der given. The nobles were but very little below the dourgeois, less 
than the savas were above them. The striking feature of the class 
of servants was the rarity of really large heads among them. Of 
course this method is open to severe criticism. The value of the 
classification is, at best, very doubtful. But, if not a demonstration, 
this series of observations is at least a strong suggestion that the 
brain increases with intelligence. That the idiot has usually a very 
light brain, and that the educated man, as a rule, has a heavier one 
than the ignorant man, are undoubted facts; but it does not follow 
that in individual cases there is any rigorous relation between the 
weight of the brain and the degree of intelligence. 

If we consider the significance of the convolutions into which the 
surface of the brain is thrown, we end in precisely the same uncer- 
tainty. We know that they are more complicated in the higher races 
than in the lower; we know that their arrangement and subdivisions 
have been found remarkably complex in the brains of some very 
gifted men ; but, on the other hand, they have been found relatively 
simple in persons of more than average ability. 

Before leaving the literature of the subject, I must mention a paper 
by Dr. J. S. Wight, of Brooklyn.2 The basis is a series of measure- 

1 Recherches anatomiques et mathématiques sur les lois de variation du volume du 


cerveau et du crane, par Gustave LeBon. Revue d’Anthropologie; sécond série. Tome 


deuxi¢me. Premier Fascicule. Paris, 1879. 
2 Measurement of Heads. Reprinted from the Archives of Medicine, October, 1879, 


New York. 
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ments, which show clearly enough the outline and capacity of the 
head, taken on forty-two men and as many women, one half of each set 
being educated and the other half ignorant. The numbers, no doubt, 
are far too small to give a satisfactory mean, and other objections — 
as, for instance, the mingling of those of different races in the same 
category — might be raised ; but the work is ingenious, and not fruit- 
less. The author shows that the forepart of the head is more de- 
veloped in educated men than in educated women, and also in igno- 
rant men than in ignorant women. He finds, moreover, that the brain 
of the uneducated male somewhat resembles in size and form that of 
the educated female. Possibly it was anxiety concerning “dulcis 
Amarylidis ire” which induced Dr. Wight to assert rather irrele- 
vantly that “under similar circumstances of mental work and heredity 
the female brain would fully equal the male brain.” This looks more 
like a propitiatory offering than a scientific statement. So far as 
heredity goes, the girl may be supposed to start with better chances 
than the boy ; for while the children partake of the bodily and mental 
characteristics of both parents, the sons are supposed to resemble 
more particularly the mother, and the daughters the father. 

The question of the influence of sex on skull and brain cannot be 
more than lightly touched on, but must not be altogether omitted. 
Anatomists give very discordant directions for determining the sex of 
skulls. Ina great many cases it cannot be determined. The female 
skull, as a rule, is smaller than the male, and, moreover, the jaws and 
prominences for muscles are less developed ; consequently the brain 
case, though smaller than in man, is larger in proportion to the face. 
Dr. LeBon gives some very curious statistics concerning the capacities 
of female skulls. There is no question that the differences in skull 
and brain between the sexes increase with the degree of civilization ; 
but it is astonishing that while the skulls of male Parisians are among 
the largest, those of the women are remarkably small; they are 
even smaller than those of the women of Polynesia, and but little 
above those of the women of New Caledonia. This is a fact not 
easy to account for. Few will be inclined to believe that the women 
of the South Sea Islands are more intelligent than those of Paris. It 
is probable that they work harder than their more civilized sisters, 
and it is possible that their brains are remarkably developed, together 
with their muscles, as sources of muscular power. I should not dare, 
however, to offer this as an explanation. I am inclined to think that 
there is some disturbing element in the problem, which has been 
overlooked. 
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The reader will easily infer, from these slight sketches of various 
phases of the question of the relations of mind and brain, how unsatis- 
factory is the whole discussion. This will be especially evident if he 
considers the vagueness with which the terms “ intelligence,” “ gifted 
minds,” etc., are applied. How shall we compare the intellectual 
merits of Cuvier and “Jim” Fiske? Who has the greater mind, the 
profound mathematician or the epic poet? Is the chess-player greater 
than the novelist? LeBon is one of the few recent writers on this 
subject who have thought it worth while to attempt to define mental 
superiority. “If it were absolutely necessary to give in a few words 
a formula to measure intelligence, I should say that it could be deter-. 
mined by the degree of aptitude to associate —I do not say to ac- 
cumulate—the greatest number of ideas, and to recognize most 
distinctly and quickly their analogies and their differences.” 1 This is 
essentially the same as the old scholastic teaching. If we admit this 
definition, we have at least one definite basis. But, after all, this ap- 
plies to purely intellectual power, which represents but one side of a 
man’s character. It may be highly developed in certain directions, 
and dormant, or indeed wanting, in others. This is the place to al- 
lude to another source of confusion. When we speak of the brain as 
an index of the mind, we generally mean, rather vaguely, of the intel- 
ligence, or of the soul. The intelligence, however, is not the soul, but 
only one of its faculties, the will being another. Surely no time need 
be taken to show that the development of one of these is, largely at 
least, independent of that of the other. Many a man of very mod- 
erate intellect has achieved reputation by determined perseverance. 
The want of decision may render sterile the power of the understand- 
ing. The will, therefore, is a most important factor in the problem 
before us. 

It may be asserted that I have assumed the existence of the soul. 
Suffice it to say that, in my opinion, the phenomena of consciousness 
and of free-will demand its recognition. A stumbling-block in the 
way of many materialists consists of their erroneous ideas of the 
doctrine of their opponents. They despise metaphysics too much to 
inquire what these teach. Let me quote Dr. Parker? again, who 
states what many doubtless consider the belief of the most steadfast 
opponents of materialism: “Already the old view — superstition, it 
might with propriety be termed — that all mental phenomena are the 
product of a distinct and separate agent, having no dependence on 


1 LeBon, loc. cit. 2 Loc. cit. 
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brain structure, but simply using it as an instrument in its communi- 
cations with the external world, has been destroyed. It fell with 
the fall of the old metaphysical school.” The theory suggested 
in these lines appears to me quite untenable. The soul does not 
play on the body as on an instrument. I am not aware that the old 
metaphysical school taught that the soul had no dependence upon 
brain structure. The soul is not the whole man, and the body a suit 
of clothes; but the two are most intimately united into one being, — 
and this being is man. 

The scientific advantages of this view are obvious. It accounts 
for much that is inexplicable if there be no soul, and makes clear 
much that is obscure if we conceive the soul to be a spirit merely ac- 
cidentally placed in the body. We can understand that the soul 
should govern the body by its free will, and at the same time that the 
growth of its faculties should be dependent on the development of the 
bodily organs. Doubtless, many of the queries propounded in this 
paper, and a host of others, will remain unsolved. I do not contend 
that the recognition of the soul is an explanation of these mysteries, 
but simply that it is a necessary step in the study of them, and one 
which it is unfortunately the fashion for physiologists to ignore. 
Maudsley treats metaphysics with contempt; but, as a reviewer! of 
his last work shrewdly remarks, “ People are prone to dislike those 
from whom they have something to fear and those to whom they owe 
a debt.” It should not be inferred that I would depreciate physical 
investigations of the functions of the brain, and deductions from an- 
atomical facts. Far from it. What I claim is that the method which 
does not acknowledge the soul is radically defective. To physical 
studies must be added introspection and the much-abused metaphysics. 
If the soul exists, science demands its recognition. I am inclined to 
think that the number of those absolutely denying its existence is 
comparatively small. A larger and stronger class consists of those 
who, while admitting a soul as possible or probable, would consign it 
to the limbo of the unknowable. Then there are those who fully be- 
lieve in the soul, but are half ashamed to admit a belief which seems 
to them a weakness. They think it well enough that the clergy 
should speak of it to their flocks, and parents to their children; but 
to allude to it in scientific society appears to them, if not contrary to 


good manners, at least in very poor taste. 
Tuomas DwIGHT. 


1 Edinburgh Medical Journal, September, 1879. 
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Shen banquet given a few months since by Messrs. Houghton, 

Osgood & Co., the publishers of the “Atlantic Monthly,” for 
the purpose of celebrating the seventieth birthday of Dr. Holmes, has 
called forth on all sides fresh expressions of admiration for his genius 
and of respect for his personal character as one of the most con- 
spicuous of American authors. At the favorable opportunity afforded 
by this quickened enthusiasm, it may be a useful service to present 
in one brief and comprehensive view some of the more striking char- 
acteristics of his writings. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
August 29, 1809. His father was the Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D., 
LL.D., a native of Woodstock, Connecticut, born in 1763. A gradu 
ate at Yale College in 1788, he was afterward a tutor, and while 
discharging the duties of this office pursued theological studies, and 
afterward became pastor of a Congregational Church at Midway, 
Georgia. During the five or six years of his residence there he 
married a daughter of President Stiles; but owing to the failure of 
his health he returned to the North and settled at Cambridge, Jan. 
25, 1792, as pastor of the First Congregational Church, whose house 
of worship stood as if under the very eaves of the university, on the 
southwest corner of the university grounds. Here he lived and filled 
an honored place through a pastorate of upwards of forty years, 
though for a few of the latest released from active service. He was 
a man of sound mind and of fine culture. His “Annals of America,” 
first published in 1805, and republished later in England, won him 
reputation, and is still regarded as one of our most accurate au- 
thorities in American history. His first wife died in 1795 ; and he 
was married a second time, in 1800, to a daughter of the Hon. Oliver 
Wendell, of Boston, whose name her son has made so familiar to his 
countrymen, 

Whatever there may have been of hereditary qualities in the boy, 
there was everything in the surroundings of his childhood to form 
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him to refined and intellectual tastes. With such gifts and sensibili- 
ties as Holmes has since shown that he possessed, he doubtless felt 
strongly the influence of his environment. He developed rapidly, 


24 and at an early age was placed at Andover, in Phillips Academy, the 
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\ Eton of our country, to prepare for college. In the autumn of 1825 
’ he entered Harvard University at the age of sixteen, and graduated 


in course in 1829. His personal appearance in his college days was 
very youthful ; his face fair, bright, cheerful, and expressive of the 
intellectual keenness and quickness which have distinguished him in 
later years. 

Like Bryant, Dana, Lowell, Longfellow, and so many other men of 
poetic temperament, Dr. Holmes at first applied himself to the law as 
a profession ; but only, like them, to abandon it soon as wholly un- 
congenial. Turning his attention next to medicine, he devoted him- 
self heartily to this profession, which from 1834 to 1836 he studied 
at home and abroad, attending on hospital practice in Paris and other 
large European cities. In 1838, but two years after receiving his 
degree of M.D., he accepted the Chair of Anatomy and Physiology 


in Dartmouth College. This position he continued to hold till 1848, 


when he was chosen to fill the same chair, in place of the eminent 
surgeon, Dr. John C. Warren, in the medical department of Harvard 
University. From that time to the present he has laboriously and 
with honor discharged the duties of this professorship, adding to its 
routine not the responsibilities of a practising physician, but such 
studies as have suited his literary tastes, together with the frequent 
labors of authorship. Of course his life has been but little diversified 
with outward changes. He married the daughter of the Hon. Charles 
Jackson of Boston, where he has made his home. He is a thorough 
Bostonian in taste and sympathies, and has an honorable pride in its 
Puritanic love of learning, of wholesome liberty in civil life, and of 
the largest freedom of thought. From the window of his library he 
looks out on the Charles River where it sweeps around on the west 
of the tri-mountain peninsula, and across the water on his native 
Cambridge, and the towers of the venerable university so associated 
with his earliest years. 

With such occupations and amid such surroundings, Dr. Holmes 
has produced the works which have made his name famous. That 
his writings, both in prose and verse, exhibit individuality in a marked 
degree, no one who has read them intelligently can have failed to 
note. So strongly impressed on all his productions are the peculiari- 
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ties of his own mental constitution and zsthetic temperament, that 
one could hardly light accidentally on any considerable piece of his, 
although anonymous, without recognizing it at once as bearing his 
image though not his superscription. 

That he has found time to write so much amid the labors of such 
an official position as he has held, and with the necessity of keeping 
abreast of the time, affords ample evidence of the diligent use of his 
past years. We have before us eleven volumes from his hand; of 
which three—“ Currents and Counter Currents in Medical Science,” 
“ Border-Lines in Medical Science,” and “Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals” —are professional or semi-professional in their themes; a 
volume of miscellaneous pieces entitled “ Soundings from the Atlan- 
tic ;” two romances, “Elsie Venner” and “The Guardian Angel ;” 
the Breakfast-Table Series, “The Autocrat, Professor, and Poet ;” 
the “Memoir of John Lothrop Motley,” the historian ; the collection 
of his “Complete Poetical Works,” which, however, does not contain 
“The School Boy,” which has been published later in a separate and 
beautifully illustrated volume. Of course we cannot particularly notice 
the contents of these volumes, one by one. It is of the literary work 
which they all exhibit, the characteristics of the genius, culture, and 
taste, of the lines of thought and the revelations of feeling embodied 
in them, that we propose to speak. 

It is no easy task to characterize with nice discrimination a writer 
so versatile, and in some respects so nearly unique. If he exhibits 
some single intellectual traits which in themselves are rare, it is like- 
wise true that the combination which he exhibits is very rare indeed. 
First of all, he thinks clearly. One finds nowhere in his volumes 
crude and half-formed thoughts. He writes as clearly as he thinks. 
His sentences come from his pen clean-cut. The language of his 
prose is pure, classical English; affluent, in the sense that it appar- 
ently never fails to come spontaneously at need, and in the fittest 
form ; but not exuberant, to the obscuring of the thought. His style 
is simple, direct, forcible ; not ambitiously elaborate nor fastidiously 
finished to excess. In his professional and literary addresses there is 
a compactness and polished vigor in his sentences, an effectiveness 
and point, which remind one of the pungency of Junius. To these 
characteristics Dr. Holmes adds a wonderful wit and humor in rare 
conjunction. The two qualities may well enough be conceived as 
merely different developments of the same intellectual electricity ; 
and with this Dr. Holmes’s genius is so thoroughly charged, that 
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whether he be discussing a medical thesis, or reading a lyric to class- 
mates and literary friends at an anniversary dinner, or sketching 
character in the romance, or playing the autocrat at the breakfast- 
table, it is sure to be found acting effectively on those who hear or 
read him. Of course, a mind so armed will almost certainly be dis- 
posed to indulge in satire. Its quick perception of what is ludicrous 
or grotesque, incongruous or absurd, will naturally incline it to turn 
the batteries of its ridicule against whatever may displease it; to 
chastise what it regards as folly by presenting it in such lights and 
under such aspects as shall make it appear worthy of contempt. A 
fondness for the satirical treatment of persons or things that seem to 
furnish a fair occasion is one of the most conspicuous peculiarities 
of Dr. Holmes. His pen has the point of a French rapier, and draws 
blood whenever he chooses to use it with that intent. 

But we pass from the writer to the writings. The three volumes 
on topics directly or indirectly related to his own profession offer to 
the reader the results of profound study and lucid thought, in a style 
exceptionally excellent and pungent. The articles on the “ Mechan- 
ism of Vital Action,” and “Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” are 
not only specially valuable in themselves as acute discussions of some 
of the most interesting physiological and psychological questions, but 
also as clearly defining the position of Dr. Holmes in relation to some 
of the principal theories which the modern atheistic materialism has 
propounded. While he shows himself familiar with the remarkable 
revelations of true science, and not only progressive but even aggres- 
sive in his philosophical and scientific thinking, he has not cut loose 
from the solid foundations of religion. Witness the following brief 
passages from the former paper :— 


We recognize two, and only two, great divisions in created things. To the first 
class of his creatures the Deity sustains only active relations. All their qualities, 
functions, adjustments, harmonies, are immediate expressions of his wisdom and 
power. Every specific form is a manifestation of the Supreme thought. Every 
elemental movement is the Sovereign’s Self in action. 

To the second class of his creatures the Creator stands in passive as well as 
active relations. They are no longer simple instruments to do his bidding. They 
may disobey him, and violate the harmonies of the universe. They have the great 
prerogative of self-determination, which, with knowledge of the moral relations of 
their acts, constitutes them responsible beings. 


In the concluding sentences of the same work, we find the follow- 
ing explicit words :— 
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In the view we have taken, whatever part may be assigned to the physical forces 
in the production and phenomena of life, all being is not less one perpetual miracle, 
in which the Infinite Creator, acting through what we often call secondary causes, 
is himself the moving principle of the universe he first framed and never ceases to 


sustain. 


The being and providential agency of God and man’s personal 
responsibility could not well be more definitely stated than we find 
them here. Dr. Holmes’s belief in the Christian revelation is, one 
may say, interwoven with a large portion of his writings. 

The two romances, “Elsie Venner” and “The Guardian Angel,” 
are not popular novels, adapted to the million of superficial readers, 
but were written with a serious purpose, and are thoughtful and 
elaborate productions. Dr. Holmes has dwelt much, in his various 
writings, on the questions relating to the human will and to the moral 
constitution and responsibility of man; and these volumes were 


written to maintain, or rather to illustrate, the thesis that for what is | 


constitutional and innate, and therefore necessary, the subject cannot 
be held morally responsible, whatever, as a matter of fact, may be its 
results as regards the determination of the will and the development 
of moral character. This metaphysico-theological doctrine is main- 
tained by delineations of character, so managed as illustratively to 
place the author’s views in the strongest light. In insisting on the 
truth that moral responsibility must necessarily be limited by the 
constitutional powers of the agent, Dr. Holmes is in entire accord 
with the great majority of the theologians and pastors of New Eng- 
land. It is one of many important results of the earnest discussions 
which have kept theological thought alive and progressive since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, that this truth has come to be recognized 
as fundamental in what is known technically as the New England 
theology, or as the New School theology within the Presbyterian 
Church. These two volumes may therefore with some fitness be 
characterized as Dr. Holmes’s theological works. Nothing less than 
a genius as fertile and original as his could have formed such a 
conception as that of Elsie Venner, and wrought it out with a measure 
of success which renders the story profoundly interesting to the 
thoughtful reader. The same substantially may be said of Myrtle 
Hazard, in the “Guardian Angel.” These volumes received, when 
first published, severe criticism at the hands of some, by whom they 
were regarded as indicating a spirit of hostility to the Christian 
religion itself. Some of his nominally religious characters certainly 
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could not have been drawn by the most skilful pencil in more odious 
colors. Yet it must be admitted that the errors and absurdities of 
sincere Christians, no less than the frauds of the hypocrites, cannot 
be exempted from treatment at the hands of the novelist whose under- 
taking is to paint men and manners as they exist. It is indeed a 
question of taste, as well as of Christian wisdom and charity, how far 
a satiric or ridiculing method of treating persons and things connected 
with religion and its institutions should be carried. A grave responsi- 
bility attends it. But it surely is not wise, on the part of religious 
people, to assume too readily that blows struck at wolves in sheep’s 
clothing are intended to wound the sheep, nor that spears hurled at 
men of straw, or windmills, are likely to do much harm. It is possi- 
ble that there may sometimes be a little over-sensitiveness under such 
experiments. 

That Dr. Holmes, in the two romances, and a few other passages 
of his writings, has treated what he has deemed questionable opinions 
and characters with a very free hand is true ; that, in his humorous 
sketching, he has rendered some sorts of clergymen, and of other 
nominally religious people, ridiculous, is equally true. His satire has 
been as keen and caustic as it could well be made, and he has seemed 
to use it con amore. But every sensible reader knows that it belongs 
to the very nature of this kind of writing to work up, by exaggeration 
and travesty and burlesque, as telling a picture as can be made; and 
every such reader, accordingly, makes the required allowance. The 
writer understands this, too, and does not mean that his delineations 

‘shall be literally taken, any more than a picture of Hogarth’s should 
be interpreted like one of Turner’s. Dr. Holmes grew up in the 
very focus and in the heated atmosphere of embittered religious 
controversy, when extreme views on either side were naturally 
attributed to those whose opinions were opposed, and each party to 
some extent misapprehended the real meaning of the other. It 
would be almost a miracle if the impressions of those earlier years 
had in no degree affected his habits of thought and his mode of view- 
ing religious questions. But it is quite another mood that now pre- 
vails in the religious circles of Boston ; and almost anybody, it would 
seem, may to-day read “Elsie Venner” or “The Guardian Angel” 
without the slightest nervousness lest the heavens shculd be about 
to fall. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table Series, probably the most 
widely read of all Dr. Holmes’s prose writings, may perhaps be taken 
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as exhibiting, more fully than any of them, the writer and the man. 
The dramatic machinery of these volumes is very ingeniously con- 
trived. It enabled the writer to use all the liberties of the freest con- 
versation while discussing, often elaborately, the most important 
topics. It allowed him to mingle sober thought with badinage, to in- 
troduce at will his favorite opinions, and to place them in various 
lights, unembarrassed by the limitations of continuous logical dis- 
course ; to mingle fact and fiction, the visions and passion of poetry 
with the most realistic pictures of all sorts of persons and things. 
It gave him the advantage which an editor always has in a contro- 
versy, —that of giving the discussion whatever direction he chooses, 
and then having the last word. These supposed conversations have 
been justly regarded as unsurpassed in brilliancy, in exquisite delinea- 
tions of character, and in subtile analysis of the motives, instincts, and 
passions that naturally sway the human heart. The prominent char- 
acteristics of the author’s genius, of which we have spoken on a pre- 
vious page, here find their freest play. He often recurs to his favor- 
ite themes and theories — especially to those relating to heredity, the 
will, and human responsibility — as one having thoughts which he felt 
bound to utter, and, as far as possible, to impress on the minds of 
others. These seem, as it were, to haunt him, and find, expression at 
every opportunity.» We are not so sanguine as Dr. Holmes would 
sometimes seem to be, that these great questions are even now quite 
settled, or are likely soon to be, notwithstanding the vast advance 
of the human race in many departments of knowledge. Indeed, 
although apparently at times rather positively asserting his own per- 
sonal conclusions, Dr. Holmes seems, after all, to feel obliged to stop 
where the great majority of the world’s best thinkers have always 
stopped, — content to wait in patient faith till God shall lift the veil 
and reveal the hidden things of the great unseen ; for near the close 
of: the last volume he brings the “ Master” just to the-point of an- 
nouncing the grand solution, and then represents him as accidentally 
interrupted, and never afterward willing to resume the subject. He 
then adds the following notable passage : — 


To tell the honest truth, I suspect the Master has found out that his formula 
does not hold water quite so perfectly as he was thinking, so long as he kept it to 
himself and never thought of imparting it to anybody else. The very minute a 
thought is threatened with publicity, it seems to shrink towards mediocrity, as I 
have noticed that a great pumpkin, the wonder of a village, seemed to lose at least 
a third of its dimensions between the field where it grew and the cattle-show fair- 
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table, where it took its place with other enormous pumpkins from other wondering 
villages. But however that may be, I shall always regret that I had not the op- 
portunity of judging for myself how completely the Master’s formula, which, for 
him at least, seemed to have solved the great problem, would have accomplished 
that desirable end for me. 





4 We cannot dwell longer on the prose writings of Dr. Holmes. We 


will only add that the memoir of his friend, John Lothrop Motley, is 
a fine and loving tribute to the eminent historian of the Dutch Re- 
public. Enlarged from a biographical paper, originally prepared at 
the request of the Massachusetts Historical Society, it reviews at 
some length, and with evident care, the controversy arising out of 
the circumstances connected with the recall of Mr. Motley as ambas- 
sador to England. It is a charming specimen of the eulogistic style 
of biography. 

It is observable that the distinctive characteristics of Dr. Holmes’s 
genius appear in his prose and in his poetry alike. But in his poetry, 
inasmuch as this species of composition demands a more dainty choice 
of language, a wider range of imagination and fancy, and nicer subtil- 
ties of thought, they naturally present themselves in more brilliant 
and striking form. We doubt if any living writer has written so 
many pieces called forth by particular occasions, many of which have 
been quite similar in their character ; yet he has never repeated him- 
self. Open at any page the volume of his poems, and read the first 
piece on which the eye may fall, and, while you at once recognize Dr. 
Holmes'’s personality in it, you will at the same time perceive that it 
bears, in its thought and substance, very little resemblance to any 
other poem in the book. It would be hard'to find another poet who 
has struck so great a variety of chords. There they stand together, — 
the humorous and comic, which shake the sides with laughter; the 
pathetic, which open the fountains of tenderness and fill the eyes with 
tears ; the sentimental lines, and the martial stanzas. You find the 
legend that, with its simple recital of romantic and pathetic incident, 
awakens the heart’s quick sympathies, and beside it the outbursting 
joyousness and fun of a greeting to college classmates at their annual 
reunion dinner. Ufterances of the purest and warmest social affec- 


‘tions, breathed out in memory of father, mother, brother, sister, friend, 


appear beside conventional tributes to strangers, graceful always and 
most fitting, but of course signifying little more than the etiquette of 
the hour. The sadness of uncertain aspirations and wavering hopes, 
the doubts and dreams of souls half bewildered in the mazes of scep- 
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ticism are found on the same page with the cheerful lays of faith 
which, like the notes of birds wafted to one from summer woodlands, 
suggest only tranquil happiness and peace. In choosing some brief 
passages as specimens of thought and versification, it will be impossi- 
ble to offer any adequate illustration of this rich variety of “Songs in 
Many Keys,” to borrow and extend one of the author’s titles. We 
cannot, however, refrain entirely on this account. 

Dr. Holmes’s poetical career began early, even in his college days. 
The first collection of his poems was published in 1836. From that 
time volume after volume has appeared in repeated editions both at 
home and abroad. The household edition of his complete works, 
with the exception of “The School Boy,” contains a considerable 
number of his earlier pieces, some of which will certainly not be 
among the first of his writings to be forgotten. He was certainly 
modest enough at the outset :— 

Deal gently with us, ye who read ! 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled, — 


The promise still outruns the deed, — 
The tower, but not the spire, we build. 


Our whitest pearl we never find ; 
Our ripest fruit we never reach ; 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 


* These are my blossoms; if they wear 
One streak of morn or evening’s glow, 
Accept them; but to me more fair 
The buds of song that never blow. 


Among these earlier poems are some which, as specimens of the 
humorous, have already become almost classical. If Dr. Holmes 
himself had under treatment a desperate case of hypochondriasis, and 
should prescribe for the patient the reading of his own humorous 
pieces, he might well anticipate that the prescription would prove 
more efficacious than all the drugs which are known to pharmacy. 
The most persistent demon must, it would seem, be exorcised. It is 
quite possible that, in the minds of many, the name of Dr. Holmes 
is associated almost exclusively with his lighter and especially his 
playful poems, and it is on this account the less necessary for us to 
speak of these. But those familiar with his works are well aware that 
beneath the brilliancy and sparkle which play on the surface of his 
nature there runs a deep, strong current of serious and earnest thought 
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and feeling, which moves him, at fit times, to strike the graver and 
richer chords which profoundly move the soul in its highest moods. 
Many of his poems express some of the most tender sentiments and 
affections which warm the human heart. Many give voice to the 
deep, vague yearnings and imaginings which in poetic natures are 
ever transcending the prosaic realities of common life, and creating 
ideals to be perpetually pursued but never reached. Many burn with 
the ardor of patriotic fire, and are vital with the spirit of healthful 
liberty. The love of Nature is the inspiration of some ; although Dr. 
Holmes delights in the objective rather than the subjective, and can- 
not be classed with the meditative Wordsworthian school. He would 
probably have found as great difficulty in attempting to write the 
“Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” as Mr. Words- 
worth would have found in trying to produce “ The Spectre Pig” or 
“Rip Van Winkle, M.D.” In illustration of what we have just said 


we give a little piece entitled “Departed Days”:— , 


Yes, dear departed cherished days, 
Could memory’s hand restore 
Your morning light, your evening rays, 
From Time’s gray urn once more, — 
Then might this restless heart be still, 
This straining eye might close, 
And Hope her fainting pinions fold, 
While the fair Phantoms rose. e 


But, like a child in ocean’s arms, 
We strive against the stream, 
Each moment farther from the shore 
Where life’s young fountains gleam ; 
Each moment fainter wave the fields, 
And wider rolls the sea ; 
The mists grow dark, — the sun goes down, — 
Day breaks, — and where are we? 


We can refer only briefly to Dr. Holmes’s patriotic pieces. One 
of these, entitled “ Lexington,” found among his early poems, and 
written in the measure of Scott’s “ Hail to the Chief,” will hardly 
suffer in comparison with that very popular lyric. We take from 
it a single stanza : — 
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Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest, — 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne on the northern pine, 
Long o’er the foaming brine, 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun; 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
Wide as o’er land and sea 
Floats the fair emblems her heroes have won! 


But it was during our sad civil war that his pen was most frequently 
employed in producing strains fervid with love of country and of 
the great cause of human freedom, — strains full of spirit-stirring 
words and thoughts, well fitted to kindle popular enthusiasm and 
incite energetic action. In more than one evidently hearty tribute 
to the Pilgrim Fathers as a noble ancestry, whatever faults they may 
have shared with the age in which they lived, he had shown his sym- 
pathy with the grand principles in devotion to which they found the 
inspiration of their heroism and the strength which sustained them in, 
their self-sacrifice. It was only, therefore, what should naturally have 
been expected of him that he held the life of the nation worth pre- 
serving at any sacrifice, and was ready to lend his utmost influence to 
save it. 

But Dr. Holmes has given us another class of poems, of a still higher 
order than those already noticed. We refer to those in which, with a 
wider range of thought, he ascends into the region of moral and 
spiritual beauty, and gives us poetry embodying elements of truth and 
feeling to which belong the attributes of universality and permanence. 
It would not be easy to find a lyric more exquisitely touching than 
that entitled “‘ The Voiceless,” — expressing with a true poet's sym- 
pathy and insight the anguish of suffering affections which were carried 
unrevealed to the very end of life. We can give but a fragment 
of it:— 

A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy Fame is proud to win them: 


Alas for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them! 


O hearts that break and give no sign, 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till death pours out its cordial wine, 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses ! — 
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If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 
How much is comprehended in the following stanzas from a brief 
poem, entitled “ The Two Streams” : — - ) 
So from the heights of will 7 
Life’s parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns its slender rill, h 
Each widening torrent bends, — 


From the same cradle side, 
From the same mother’s knee, — 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea! 

Along with the pieces we have cited, let those not already acquainted 
with this class of Dr. Holmes’s poems turn to such as the following ; 
namely, “ Our Limitations,” “The Promise,” “The Living Temple,” 
“The Mother’s Secret,” “ Home-sick in Heaven,” and “ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” and they will probably receive a new impression of 
his elevation of thought and depth of moral feeling. From the last- 
named piece we cannot help making another extract, — which, how- 
ever, shall be our last : — 





Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lip a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn ; 
While on mine ears it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
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We find, likewise, among Dr. Holmes’s poems a dozen or more 
hymns which are really hymns of worship. Most of them have refer- 
ence to some special occasion, and so are not suited for general use. 
There are two, however, — noble lyrics both of them, — which are, 
found in our best recent manuals of song, and are often heard in the 
} service of public praise. These alone might justify what we have 
said of an undercurrent of serious thoughtfulness as no less character- 
istic of the writer than his ever-ready and unrivalled wit. The man 
who could write — 

O Love Divine, that stooped to share, 


full as it is of tenderness and trust; or that other grand strain of 


worship, 
Lord of all being ! throned afar, — 


cannot easily be supposed to lack sympathy with what is morally 
highest and most holy. Those written for special occasions, too, are 
not mere poems, but breathe the true hymnic spirit. One cannot 
well read, for example, the touching hymn sung at the services in 
Boston, June 1, 1875, in memory of President Lincoln ; or that en- 
titled “ Parting Hymn,” sung presumably on the departure of soldiers 
) for the field, — without deeply feeling their power to move the heart. 
We have endeavored, as we proposed, to note, in a summary way, 
some of the prominent characteristics exhibited by Dr. Holmes in his 
professional and literary career. Successfully filling a high official 
position for so long a period, he has well earned in it the reputation 
he has enjoyed. How wide his influence has been and is, as a man 
of letters, was unequivocally shown by the public honors lately ac- 
corded to him with such heartiness. But it is, doubtless, as a poet 
that he will be best known to those who shall come after him, and 
will longest hold his place in the literature of his country. His most 
marked peculiarities, as a writer in verse, we have indicated and 
illustrated by examples. It need only be added, comprehensively, 
that as a master of language and versification he has long been re- 
cognized as eminent. In skill to touch the lyre so as to make it 
express the most varied and even the most dissimilar harmonies, and 
} to adapt, in each particular case, its tone and key to the diverse moods 
and passions of the soul, he is admitted to stand conspicuous. Asa 
writer whose versatility and felicity of poetic invention have proved 
equal to the demands of all times and places, it is, we believe, widely 
acknowledged that he has no competitor, and that his success in this 
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respect has indeed been something wonderful. To wish, as one can 
hardly refrain from doing, that he had given greater unity to his 
poetical life, — had concentrated his best power on some themes less 
related to passing events, and of more universal and enduring in- 
terest, — would only be to wish that he had been a man of different 
intellectual constitution and providential training. It were wiser to 
be thankful that, as a star in the poetic firmament, it has been given 
him to shine with a lustre so peculiar that something is thus added 
to the variety of glories in the constellation we admire. We cannot 
but express the earnest hope that many of his ripest thoughts and of 
his richest and most enduring lays are yet, before the evening shadows 
of his life shall fall, to be given to the world. 


Ray PALMER. 
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N acold, dreary morning in the winter of 1822, several travelling 
carriages, escorted by dragoons, entered the city of Florence, and, 
through the Boboli Gardens, came to the private entrance of the Pitti 
Palace. From the first one there alighted a tall, thin, stiff young man, 
of military air and distinguished appearance, but with a sad, severe, 
thoughtful countenance. He helped from the carriage a handsome 
blond lady, who, though speaking the purest Tuscan accent, yet re- 
vealed in her complexion and features the Teutonic descent. On the 
landing at the top of the short stairway stood the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, with his family and household, to receive the new-comers. 
But before the lady would ascend the few steps, she waited for the 
next carriage to draw up; then taking from the arms of the nurse a 
child not quite two years old, she walked hastily up the steps, and 
with deep emotion rushed into the outstretched arms of the Grand 
Duke, who embraced her tenderly. 

The austere, sombre man was Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano ; 
the lady was his wife, Maria Theresa of Austria, daughter of the 
Grand Duke; the child was Victor Emmanuel of Savoy, the future 
king of Italy. But why were they thus escorted by dragoons, who 
served to prevent intercourse with the people, while appearing as a 
guard of honor? Why were they so privately received? Why did 
the Grand Duke, who greeted the princess so cordially, scarcely notice 
the prince, her husband, who followed her into her apartments like 
an attendant, and there left her, bowing with glacial politeness, as if 
he were a family culprit? Why after a few weeks of almost secluded 
residence, and the birth of another child, did he leave his family in 
Florence and go to Spain, there to serve in the army of the Spanish 
king against the Constitutionalists? These questions must be an- 
swered, before we proceed in the history of one of the most colossal 
figures of our century. 

Prince Charles Albert of Carignano, of the younger branch of the 
royal house of Savoy, was the presumptive heir to the kingdom of 
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Sardinia, by the failure of male heirs in the elder branch. It was 
a most extraordinary case, and almost a providential one for the 
future of Italy, that of the six male children of Victor Amadeus IIL, 
of whom most were married, there should have been no heir left to 
the throne. Of these, three succeeded each other; namely, Victor 
Emmanuel I., Charles Emmanuel IV., and Charles Felix, with whom 
the elder branch of the family became extinct. Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy-Carignano, father of Charles Albert, had married Maria 
Christina of Saxony, and during the French Revolution, when his 
cousins had been driven from Piedmont by Napoleon, he had lived 
obscurely and in retirement near Paris, where he -died in 1800. 
Charles Albert, his only son, after the fall of Napoleon, and the re- 
establishment of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont, had been recalled 
to court as the presumptive heir; but he was not a favorite there, as is 
often the case with heirs presumptive. His training had been wholly 
military and religious. On the failing of all hopes of heirs in the 
elder branch, in 1815, at the age of seventeen, he had been married to 
Maria Theresa of Austria, daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Neglected at court, he had sought solace in books of history and 
chivalry, and in the society of men of liberal ideas. The oppression 
of Piedmont by the French under the first Napoleon, and the ensuing 
subjection of Italy by the Austrians, had excited his youthful fancy 
toward independence. He joined the secret society of the Carbonari, 
whose scope was the federation of the Italian princes, with constitu- 
tional governments, against Austria. Convinced of the important part 
that Piedmont would play in such a league, he looked forward anx- 
iously to the day when he could openly work for the cause of Italy. 
He took for his motto, “J’attende mon astre!”” Unhappy man! 
The star flashed several times in the horizon during his career, but it 
was destined never to rise or shine forth, except on the head of that 
child whom we have just seen in its mother’s arms, on the palace 
Stairs. 

The Carbonari rising of 1821 failed in every part of Italy. Austria 
triumphed completely. With her assistance the King of Naples 
crushed it bloodily in Sicily and Naples ; so did the other small kings 
and dukes in the rest of Italy ; and the example which Austria set in 
the treatment of her subjects in Lombardy and Venice she com- 
pelled these small potentates to follow elsewhere. Executions, im- 
prisonments, and exiles were the order of the day for any one belonging 
to that secret society. Charles Albert was a prince of the blood royal 
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and heir apparent to the throne of Sardinia. Yet some satisfaction 
must be given to Austria, and to the conservative absolutism of the 
several courts of Italy. Accordingly he was ordered to Spain, there, 
as an atonement for his Carbonari tendencies, to fight in the king’s 
army against the Constitutionalists, — that is to say, against the party 
whose liberal ideas he had embraced. His heart could hardly have 
been in the work, but he distinguished himself for that military valor 
which is traditional in every branch of his family. e 

It was while Charles Albert, with a generous though inconsiderate 
spirit, was deep in the secret working of the Carbonari society, that 
Victor Emmanuel was born ,in Turin, March 14, 1820. His infantile 
days were spent in Florence with his brother, the Duke of Genoa, 
father of the present Queen of Italy, under the care of his mother. 

At the termination of the Spanish war, Charles Albert returned to 
Italy with the halo of military glory there achieved, but with a dark 
cloud over his liberal aspirations. His depression was visible in his 
taciturn habit and severe face, which seldom changed or smiled. In 
1831, on the death of Charles Felix, he ascended the throne of Sar- 
dinia, suspected by the liberals, who accused him of having abandoned 
the Carbonari cause; suspected also by Austria, by the other princes 
of Italy, by the retrogrades and absolutists for his liberal tendencies. 
This isolation and loss of the assistance to be derived from true and 
wise advisers was a serious matter to him, for though gifted with 
high intelligence he yet seemed to lack a strong decision of character ; 
or it may be more charitable to say that many failures had made him 
mistrustful that the times were ripe for liberal movements. In the 
first months of his réign, surrounded by all the elements of the ancient 
régime, under the threats of Austria and the insinuations of the other 
princes of Italy, all related to him, he had to suppress the secret socie- 
ties, to condemn and imprison the leaders, and to sign sentences of 
death against some of them, — among the rest, against Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. Who can tell what his internal feelings were? His only 
interest seemed centred in the army. The sketches of the time rep- 
resent his tall, thin person, seated rigidly on a fiery war-horse, with a 
pale, stern, silent visage, passing, dumb and cold, among the people. 
Around him shone military uniforms, waved officers’ feathers, clashed 
cavalry sabres, sparkled to the sun thousands of bayonets; while 
the people doubtfully asked of each other, “For whom are these 
weapons?” Who, indeed, could pretend to read the thoughts of this 
austere, statue-like, cheerless monarch ? 
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Victor Emmanuel was educated to the traditional strictly military 
discipline and fastidious Spanish etiquette of the house of Savoy. 
It was doubtless this court ceremonial, forced upon him in his youth, 
which produced in his after life that contempt of courtly formalities so 
characteristic in him. But the military education was to his taste, 
and he took to it kindly. On April 13, 1842, Victor Emmanuel mar- 
ried his cousin, Marie Adelaide of Austria, daughter of the Archduke 
Prainiesi, Viceroy of Lombardy and Venice, whose wife was Charles 
Albert’s sister. The usual splendid court festivities took place on the 
occasion at Turin. But there was wanting the best and most precious 
element, the joy and participation of the people. When the cortége 
passed through the crowded streets, the white uniforms of the Aus- 
trian officers who had escorted the bride, mingled with the blue ones 
of the Piedmontese, offended the national sentiments of the Turinese. 
Not a cheer was heard nor a handkerchief waved on their passage. 
The people asked each other, “Is this wedding a new pledge of sub- 
jection to Austria?” That lovely princess afterwards earned, by her 
goodness and saintly virtues, the love of her people; but at that 
moment they would hardly acknowledge her personal beauty and 
modest grace, surrounded as she was by those hated uniforms. It 
was, however, the last time that Austrian officers appeared in the 
streets of Turin in outwardly cordial intercourse with the Pied- 
montese. 

After this short incident of courtly life, things resumed their usual 
monotonous course. Except in the army, the king continued to take 
little interest in anything ; but sad, taciturn, and abstracted, he led a 
retired life, with only a few old friends and veteran generals around 
him. Victor Emmanuel and his young wife lived at the royal estate 
of Veneria near Turin, more like landed proprietors than crown princes. 
He commanded a division in the army, attended to all the duties of a 
general officer, and for recreation hunted the chamois in the Alps. 
She personally cared for the children which were born in quick suc- 
cession after their marriage. 

Thus, by force of arms and family connections, Austria ruled su- 
preme in Italy. The voice of liberty was stifled ; the press was under 
political and religious surveillance; the government was an absolute 
monarchy of the purest form ; commerce was hampered by all sorts 
of customs-regulations, and long-dated abuses ; public education was 
meted out in niggardly fashion by the most bigoted party in the 
Church. Very few in Piedmont dared to instruct the people. Those 
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who did — Balbo, Sclopis, Gioberti, D’Azeglio, Cavour—were kept 
aloof from public life, and were suspected and watched by the police, 
with whose full sway the silent king never interfered. 

About 1846, a wide-spread, secret agitation was in motion, headed 
by the best patriots of Italy. D’Azeglio, after a tour of propagandism - 
in the Papal States and Central Italy, where he had met all the chief 
liberals who were preparing a general rise against Austria, came to 
Turin, and had several private interviews with Charles Albert, ex- 
pressing the wish of all that he would place himself at the head of the 
movement. The austere king listened to all that the faithful patriot 
had to say without reply; but at their last interview, as D’Azeglio 
took his leave, he said: “ Sire, it is the last time I appeal to you, for 
to-morrow I shall leave for Central Italy. What reply shall I carry 
to them?” The sad face of the king suddenly brightened, his eyes 
flashed, and, seizing D’Azeglio’s hand, he whispered in a low tone, as 
if afraid that an Austrian spy might be listening to him, “ Marquis, 
tell your friends that, when the hour comes, I will stake my crown, my 
life, the lives of my children, for the independence of Italy!” Then, 
as if terrified at having said so much, he hastily withdrew. But in 
good time he kept his word, and in so doing lost his crown. 

We can but glance at the events which followed this promise. 
After the accession of Pius IX., in 1846, and his liberal reforms, 
—the revolution in Sicily and Naples,—the five days of Milan, in 
which the Austrians were driven out by the people, — the Piedmontese 
cried aloud for reforms. Charles Albert hesitated: during his long 
life he had been always compelled to repress his early liberal tenden- 
cies ; he had been often bitterly disappointed in the people, and had 
been suspected by all his fellow-sovereigns of Italy. Now his faith in 
the possibilities of success was somewhat shaken. From the windows 
of his palace he watched with emotion the people’s enthusiasm in 
singing the hymn of Pius IX., wavering the while between the tradi- 
tional absolutism of his predecessors and his own youthful liberalism. 
The latter finally conquered, and he granted the desired reforms. 
Later, however, when Naples, Rome, and Florence had asked for a 
Constitution, Turin and Piedmont could not be satisfied with mere 
reforms. Cavour in his new paper led the cry for a Constitution, and 
was followed by the best patriots and the universal demand of the 
people. This time Charles Albert hesitated no longer; the enthusi- 
asm for liberty and independence was so great, that he felt that the 
“hour was at hand;” the star he had so long watched for seemed to 
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have risen. It had risen, indeed, but red as the planet of Mars, and 
ushered him only to a bloody defeat and utter ruin. 

On March 14, 1848, the birthday of his son Victor Emmanuel, he 
assembled the royal family and the dignitaries of state, and in their 
presence and that of his two sons, who were always excluded by 
traditional usages from all political deliberations, with his habitual 
grave and austere countenance, he announced that the ancient mon- 
archy of Savoy, adapting itself to the modern conditions of the times, 
would now cail the people to a share in its sovereignty. Victor Em- 
manuel witnessed the oath which his father took to the Constitution, 
and to that oath he himself ever held loyally and tenaciously through 
life. Thereafter the former subjects, now made free citizens, stood 
by king and throne with a transport of love never before witnessed 
in history. 

Lombardy, at this moment in rebellion against Austria, was in 
jeopardy, and while volunteers from all Italy flocked to her defence, 
there was needed a regular army and an authoritative leader. All eyes 
turned to Charles Albert, who alone had disciplined troops. Piedmont 
seconded the movement. Even Turin, a proverbially tranquil city, 
tumultuously cried forarms. It was midnight on March 25, 1848. An 
immense crowd filled the vast square of the castle in front of the royal 
palace. In the darkness they were still and silent as spectral ghosts, 
while they anxiously awaited the king’s determination. Suddenly the 
large windows of the Museum of Ancient Weapons were opened, and 
a torrent of light broke over that gathered multitude. Thousands of 
expectant faces were turned upwards, thousands of eager hearts ceased 
for an instant to beat. The pale, solemn, lofty figure of Charles Albert, 
with face strangely illumined by an unwonted smile, appeared on a 
balcony ; his two sons, Victor Emmanuel and the Duke of Genoa, 
stood on either side. Charles Albert waved over the people a tricolor 
scarf, and at once the hurricane of applause broke forth from the 
assembled crowd with shouts of “Long live the king! Long live 
Italy!” Then a herald proclaimed to Italy and the world the war 
of Italian independence, declared by the house of Savoy. But it was 
to be a disastrous conflict in this its earliest stage. The small Pied- 
montese army, brave and enthusiastic, but supported only by young 
and undisciplined levies of volunteers, could not long make head 
against the veterans of Austria under Radetzki. They won several 
battles in the beginning, but suffered every privation in the field for 
the want of a proper commissariat. In the thickest fire, where death 
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reaped its ghastliest harvest, would ever appear through the smoke 
of battle the emaciated form and passionless face of Charles Albert, 
not unlike an apparition for which death could have no terrors. The 
valor of his sons, however, was more impetuous. Victor Emmanuel, 
at the sound of the first gun, would leap on his horse, and, at the head 
of his division, rush upon the enemy. From childhood he had disliked 
music; but on the evening after receiving his first “baptism of fire” 
in the fields of Lombardy, returning to his tent from the whirr of balls 
and thunder of artillery, he exclaimed, “What charming music this has 
been! This is the music I like! This is what I can understand!” 
On May 30, at Goito, he enacted prodigies of valor. Being wounded 
in the thigh, he refused to retire or even to dismount; but, having 
his wound hastily bound up, he remained at the head of his division. 
This having been repulsed several times, he placed himself at the 
head of a fresh regiment, commanded by Colonel Lamarmora, the 
future hero of the Crimea, and won with it a long-contested position. 

On the evening of that day, the enemy having been defeated in 
every attack, Charles Albert, statue-like on his horse, sat in the midst 
of his staff, receiving the reports from the different corps. A courier 
brings a despatch from the Duke of Genoa, who was besieging Pes- 
chiera; the king opens it, reads it, and with an unusually animated and 
proud expression, exclaims, “Gentlemen, my son, the Duke of Genoa, 
announces to me that the fortress of Peschiera is ours.” At the same 
moment Victor Emmanuel, his garments stained with the soil of battle, 
arrives at a full gallop, and halting before his father, exclaims, “ Sire, 
the day is ours. This day’s battle will henceforth be inscribed in the 
annals of the Piedmontese army, ‘ The victory of Goito’!” 

Well might that immovable king rejoice in the valor of his sons, 
who thus followed in the footsteps of their renowned ancestors, Um- 
bert of the White-Hand, the Count Verde, Emmanuel Philibert, and 
Eugene of Savoy ; but it was the last joyous moment in the life of that 
unhappy monarch. In less than two months, Radetzki, having received 
powerful reinforcements from Austria, resumed the offensive. Several 
battles were fought ; the king and his sons were ever in the front, 
sharing the fatigues and privations of the field with the common 
soldiers. Advances alterriated with retreats. The enemy was 
checked at Villafranca, repulsed at Staffalo, but the next morning 
was victorious at Custoza. The Italians concentrate again at Goito, 
fight desperately at Volta, are defeated again, and ask for an armis- 
tice. This the Austrian marshal grants, but coupled with unacceptable 
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conditions, and the Italians retreat farther; then make a stand under 
the walls of Milan, and are again defeated. Milan capitulates, and an 
excited rabble accuses Charles Albert of treachery. The unfortunate 
king has to leave the city on foot, late at night, escorted by a company 
of troops, to save himself from the wrath of those for whose liberty 
he had risked his life and his crown. 

The liberal army was finally driven back into Piedmont. Charles 
Albert returned to Turin, ready to sacrifice everything in the attempt 
to recuperate. But he found himself alone ; the rest of Italy had suc- 
cumbed to force and treachery and internal dissensions. Yet Charles 
Albert, in a last effort, collected all his available forces, though now 
in the dead of winter, and advanced against the enemy in the line of 
Novara. On March 23, 1849, just one year after the declaration of 
war, a dark, drizzly day, the Piedmontese army fought for hours, with 
the king and his sons as usual among the first ranks ; but they were 
sorely defeated at all points. Toward evening a furious rain set in, 
yet still they fought. Victor Emmanuel, riding boldly within range 
of grapeshot, animated his soldiers ; the Duke of Genoa, having had 
two horses killed under him, was on foot at the head of his division, 
leading it for the fourth time to the assault; Charles Albert, more 
pale, more austere, than ever, stood motionless at the most dangerous 
points, exposed to the fire of the enemy: he seemed to court a glori- 
ous death on that fatal field. At last he was forced into the city, where 
his defeated army took shelter. He ascended the walls, and there 
stood with folded arms, watching the flash of the enemy’s cannon 
and the rockets that were still fired over the desolated town; around 
him were his generals, staff-officers, high officials of state, who had 
followed him into the field, and his two sons. Thus he remained for 
a long time; finally, turning his looks slowly around, and noticing the 
sad expression of all, he asked, “Gentlemen, is there a chance to 
renew the battle to-morrow with any hope of a better fortune?” 
“None!” was the unanimous reply. He paused a while, plunged in 
thought ; then, raising his head with an air of strong resolution, he 
said firmly, “Then I have ceased to reign. From this moment 
Victor Emmanuel is your king!” and embraced his astonished son 
with such deep emotion as no one ever supposed him capable of. 
An hour afterward a travelling carriage left Novara with two travellers 
in civilian clothes, without attendants or escort. Charles Albert's 
star had sunk forever; his life-dream had been dispelled in blood ; 
he was on his way to exile. 
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Here begins the political life of Victor Emmanuel, a young man of 
twenty-nine years, without political experience, taking untimely an ill- 
starred crown, beneath a crushing defeat, his army annihilated, the 
triumphant enemy encamped on his territory, his father an exile for 
the cause of Italy, which seemed now rather a chimera than an im- 
possibility. With the example of the Pope, the King of Naples, and 
the other local despots all in league against liberty, with all his own 
family traditions tending to the old absolutism, why should he still 
rely on a system which had brought such ruin on his father and his 
father’s kingdom? Why not do like the rest? Fortunately he was 
made of better stuff. 

Immediately after the departure of the fallen king, commissioners 
were despatched to Marshal Radetzki to ask a truce, and to inform 
him of the abdication of Charles Albert. The old general in return 
expressed his desire to meet the new king, and treat personally with 
him. Accordingly the next morning, before dawn, Victor Emmanuel 
met the marshal at Vignale. The conditions offered were very liberal : 
Austria would overlook Charles Albert’s provocations ; would not 
even claim the expenses of the war, provided the Constitution should 
be abrogated and Piedmont restored to its ancient absolute régime. 
All the world knows the reply of that loyal king, amid his desperate 
circumstances : “ Marshal, if those are the terms of Austria, let us 
resume our fight. I will call all Piedmont to arms. I shall succumb, 
indeed, but it will be without shame, for I shall keep inviolate the 
oath of my father. My race knows the way to exile, but not that of 
dishonor!” Radetzki then named other terms,—a large war debt, 
and, until payment, the delivery of the fortress of Alexandria. 

After signing an armistice preliminary to the treaty of peace, the 
king toward noon returned to Novara. The remains of his troops 
were under arms to salute him. The bands struck up the royal 
march. As he rode at a gallop before the battalions, eye-witnesses 
observed his look to be grave, severe, resolute, with eyes fixed in- 
tensely before him, and with that decision of countenance indicative 
of a powerful soul, accepting events, but not yielding to them. 

Three days afterward, March 27, 1849, he issued his first proclama- 
tion at Turin, announcing his accession to the throne. But to what 
athrone! In his little kingdom there were less than five million of 
souls. Genoa was in actual rebellion, Turin was wavering between 
discouragement and exasperation. The ultra radicals were crying 
treason, and were on the point of issuing a decree of general insur- 
rection, and forming a committee of safety. 
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‘“‘ Citizens,” said the manifesto, “fatal events, and the will of my 
august father, call me long before my time to the throne of my an- 
cestors. The circumstances under which I assume the reins of gov- 
ernment are such, that, without the most efficacious co-operation of all, 
it will be impossible for me to fulfil my only wish, which is the safety 
of the country. Our greatest endeavor shall now be to preserve un- 
tarnished our honor, to heal the wounds caused by adverse fortune, 
to consolidate our national institutions. I appeal for this end to all 
my people, giving my solemn oath, and expecting from the nation, in 
exchange, assistance, affection, trust.” 

Forthwith Massimo d’Azeglio, still suffering from the wound re- 
ceived in the early campaign against Austria, was made premier, 
His first aim was to gather round the throne all the honest lovérs 
of true liberty, to reorganize the army and the finances, to consolidate 
the constitutional laws, to educate the people to their political life, to 
extend protection to all the patriots of the other parts of Italy by 
admitting them to the rights of citizenship. Thus he opened a broad 
field in the parliament, in the press, in the public instruction, to 
the best liberal men of the country, and constituted Piedmont the 
defender, in the face of Europe, of the oppressed Italians; so that, 
while the rest of Italy groaned under the iron despotism of Austria, 
this kingdom alone kept aloft the constitutional flag as the rallying 
point for all Italian patriots. 

Austria soon discovered that, in allowing a constitutional govern- 
ment and free press in a neighboring State, she had lost the chief 
fruit of her victory. The idea for which Charles Albert had fought 
was boldly proclaimed by his successor, and attracted not only all 
Italians, but especially her own subjects in Lombardy and Venetia. 
What she had not gained by victory she now, therefore, sought to ac- 
complish by diplomacy. In European courts she represented Piedmont 
as an unruly boy, an anarchical little State, needing chastisement. 
For a time she almost persuaded them ; and France, Prussia, Russia, 
even England, sent friendly remonstrances against the too liberal 
and revolutionary institutions of Piedmont; while the other Italian 
States, doing police duty for Austria, ostracized from their borders 
everything Piedmontese, even travellers. But to all such approaches, 
generally in friendly form, but sometimes threatening, the king made 
indignant and plain-spoken replies. 

Disappointed at the failure of these processes, Austria committed 
an act of despotism famous among political crimes: she confiscated 
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the property of those Lombards and Venetians who had accepted 
citizenship in Piedmont. Cavour, then at the head of the cabinet, 
strongly protested against this iniquitous act, and appealed to civil- 
ized Europe; but the foreign courts held their peace. Thereupon 
Victor Emmanuel recalled his ambassador from Vienna, and the two 
governments remained for a long time in a semi-hostile attitude. 

It was about this period (1855) that a domestic bereavement gave 
to the enemies of liberty their only occasion to influence, for an 
instant, Victor Emmanuel’s mind on a religious question. Cavour 
had introduced a bill for the suppression of the religious corporations 
and the taxation of church property. While this bill was under dis- 
cussion, there happened within a few days the death of the king’s 
mother, of his brother the Duke of Genoa, and of his beloved wife. 
This princess, at first so coldly received, had since won all hearts, and 
was now mourned by the nation as a public loss. Mother of five 
children, modest, pious, charitable, delicately beautiful, she had earned, 
by her personal charms and goodness of heart, the love of those who 
were strongly prejudiced against her nationality. During the polit- 
ical turmoils which brought face to face in opposite bloody fields of 
battle her brothers and her husband, she knew how to conciliate so 
delicately her duties as daughter, sister, wife, and queen, that she 
deservedly earned the admiration of both peoples. She was earnestly 
religious, and her saintly influence pervaded the religious sentiment 
of her husband to the day of his death, He loved her with a sort of 
holy veneration, and the clerical retrogrades, availing themselves of 
his despondency, represented to him these family calamities as indi- 
cations of divine wrath at his persecution of the Church. It is no 
wonder that such artful insinuations made a temporary impression 
on him, so that he requested the ministry to withdraw the bill, and to 
effect some compromise with Rome. Cavour and the cabinet, how- 
ever, thereupon resigned. But while the rejoicing clericals were 
striving to form a new administration, the alarm of the people brought 
all the Liberals to the rescue. D’Azeglio rushed to the palace, and, 
being refused admittance several times, wrote a famous letter, charac- 
teristic both of the author and the king. It began thus: “Sire, in 
Spain it was forbidden under pain of death to touch the king. There 
was one king whose robe caught fire; no one ventured to lay hands 
on him, and he was burned to death. But were I to lose my head or 
your majesty’s favor, I would deem myself the most abject of men if, 
in a moment like this, I should allow your refusal to see me to deter 
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me from addressing you.” He then detailed the dangers impending 
over the liberty of Piedmont and the glory of the house of Savoy, 
He wrote not in vain. Cavour was recalled, the cabinet was restored, 
and the bill was passed by a large majority, and received the king’s 
signature. It was the only time in this monarch’s life that he wavered 
in his path of reform. 

The Crimean war breaking out soon afterward suspended for a 
time all action in the matter of the rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Austria. The acute mind of Cavour divined at once what profit 
Piedmont could derive from this complication ; seconded by Victor 
Emmanuel, he effected that treaty of alliance through which the Pied- 
montese army could fight side by side with the armies of France and 
England, and by its valor retrieve the humiliation of the defeat of 
Novara, and open the way to a recognition of Piedmont in the Con- 
gress of Europe. The conduct of that little body of troops in the Crimea 
led a distinguished Russian general to say to General Lamarmora, after 
the taking of Sebastopol, “ You Piedmontese, with your expedition in 
the Crimea, have taken a very long and roundabout way to Lom- 
bardy.” And Lamarmora replied, “ Ay! very long, but perhaps the 
surest.” “I have no doubt of it,” rejoined the Russian, “ judging 
from the way your soldiers fight.” Cavour’s endeavor, after the 
Crimean war, was to introduce the question of Italy before the Con- 
gress of Paris ; and though prevented by the opposition of Austria, 
he yet won many friends, and led the way to the alliance with France. 
Not long afterwards occurred the meeting at Plombiers between Napo- 
leon and Cavour, from which resulted the secret treaty of alliance, 
the marriage of Victor Emmanuel’s daughter to Prince Napoleon, and 
the Franco-Italian war of 1859 against Austria. 

What part the soldier-king took in this war is easily imagined. 
Following his father’s example, who had taken him and his brother to 
the battle-field in 1848, he likewise carried his two young sons, Um- 
bert and Amadeus, to the field. The French and the Piedmontese 
armies, which had fought side by side in the Crimea, were now again 
side by side in Italy. Napoleon planned and Victor Emmanuel fought. 
At Palestro, at Custoza, at San Martino, at Magenta, and at Solferino 
he was ever in the front. At Palestro, where the Austrians, outnum- 
bering the allies, were pressing them hard, he placed himself at the 
head of the third regiment of French Zouaves, and led them to the 
attack. The enemy’s fire was so hot that the Zouaves threw them- 
selves in front of his horse, begging him to retire. “What! do I 
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stand in your way?” exclaimed he. “Fear not, my lads, there is 
glory for everybody here!” He rushed forward, and the enemy fell 
back before the point of the bayonet. It was after this that the 
regiment elected him by unanimous vote their corporal. His youthful 
sons distinguished themselves not less. Prince Amadeus, a lad of 
fifteen, was wounded in the breast at Mount Croce; and Prince Um- 
bert, a boy of seventeen, with only one battalion of Bersaglieri, sus- 
tained and repulsed the charge of a regiment of the celebrated 
Uhlans at Custoza. 

The defeated Austrians abandoned Lombardy, and Victor Em- 
manuel entered triumphantly at Milan, whence eleven years before 
his father had retreated in a defeat now well avenged. The war was 
pushed on toward the Adriatic; but after the bloody victory of Sol- 
ferino, Napoleon, without consulting his ally, signed a treaty of peace 
with the Emperor of Austria at Villafranca, and then asked Victor 
Emmanuel's assent. He, though indignant at the sudden check to 
his victorious career, was forced to acquiesce; but signed the treaty 
with the famous limitation, “As far as I am concerned.” Cavour, 
protesting against it, resigned the premiership; and the anger of the 
Italians was such that Louis Napoleon left Milan hurriedly, made a 
very short stay at Turin, and returned to France. When he had so 
eagerly allied himself with the King of Piedmont, he had proclaimed 
that “ France would not sheathe her sword until Italy should be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic.” Why now did he so suddenly stop, 
and disappoint a nation in the career of victory? Many reasons have 
been given: that he was appalled at the great loss of life; that he 
feared the strength of the fortresses of the quadrilateral ; that he had 
news of a coalition of Prussia and the German States in favor of 
Austria; that the clerical and legitimist parties in France were plot- 
ting against him. Another and more probable explanation may be 
added. The great statesman Cavour had by his policy connected the 
family of Napoleon with the house of Savoy by the marriage of 
Victor Emmanuel’s eldest daughter, Princess Clotilde, to Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte. In making this alliance, the Frenchman and the 
Italian had had their respective and very inconsistent purposes. The 
victim was the good, patriotic, and self-sacrificing princess, whose re- 
mark, not written perhaps in history, is yet well known in all circles 
of Italy: “If such a sacrifice is necessary for the liberty of Italy and 
the glory of the house of Savoy, I willingly submit to it!” Napoleon’s 
aim was to destroy the power of Austria in Italy, and to substitute 
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for it the French, or rather the Napoleonic as it was under the first 
empire. Cavour probably allowed this idea to loom in the distant 
future at the meeting at Plombiers, knowing well the while that the 
Italians, once freed from Austria, would not submit to French dicta- 
tion. When the war broke out, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
deserted by his army which joined the Piedmontese, fled from Flor- 
ence, Prince Napoleon, as son-in-law of Victor Emmanuel, was sent 
to Tuscany at the head of a French division, hoping to make friends 
and to be proclaimed grand duke or king; but the Tuscans showed 
him the cold shoulder, and annexed themselves to Piedmont. 

Now Napoleon had designed, after driving the Austrians from 
Italy, to annex Lombardy and Venice to Piedmont, and form a king- 
dom of upper or Northern Italy ; while Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and 
Bologna should make a kingdom of Central Italy, with Prince Jerome 
as king ; then in good time Sicily and Naples might be revolutionized 
and made into a southern kingdom, with Murat, or some other Napo- 
leonic off-shoot, for king ; the Pope would be between them in the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, with Cardinal Bonaparte ready to be elected pope 
at the death of Pius IX. Thus Italy would be Frenchified, as under 
Napoleon I. But when Napoleon III. saw that the Italians were very 
far from acceding to these. comfortable arrangements, and one after 
another the several sections, as they revolted, — Lombards, Emilians, 
Tuscans, Romans, — all annexed themselves to Piedmont, he saw that 
his political game was a failure ; and so he stopped short at Villafranca, 
indemnifying himself for the assistance rendered by almost forcibly 
obliging Piedmont to cede Nice and Savoy. 

Here begins the history of the so-called annexations. Tuscany and 
the States of Central Italy, having got rid during the war of their 
dukes, voted to annex themselves to Piedmont. Austria protested ; 
the dukes protested, Napoleon, who had inserted in the treaty of 
peace that the dukes were to be restored, protested, but was quieted 
by the aforesaid cession of Nice and Savoy. Then followed the ex- 
pedition of Garibaldi to Sicily, the subversion of the throne of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, and the annexation of those kingdoms to Pied- 
mont. It was after this last annexation that parliament, composed for 
the first time of members from all these annexed States, conferred on 
Victor Emmanuel the title of King of Italy, and declared Rome the 
capital of the kingdom. Again the powers protested against these 
annexations ; and Napoleon refused to recognize the new kingdom, 
until the unexpected death of Cavour, leading him to fear new com- 
plications, caused him to admit the accomplished fact. 
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Victor Emmanuel has been wrongfully charged with assisting in 
the dethrorfement of his cousin Francis II., of Naples, whose mother 
was a princess of Savoy. Over and over again, both privately and 
officially, he had warned that young king of the perils he incurred in 
continuing his father’s policy of despotic rule and subserviency to 
Austria. When war was declared, he invited Francis II. to join the 
alliance, and wrote to him privately, placing before his eyes the true 
position of the case. In a private autograph letter he stated, “I shall 
soon have to face the terrible alternative of either sacrificing the most 
sacred interests of my country, or myself becoming the principal in- 
strument of your ruin.” Unfortunately for himself, fortunately for 
Italian unification, the stupid offspring of a wicked race could not 
throw in his lot with the patriot cause. Victor Emmanuel was not 
to blame for the inevitable consequence. 

After the death of Cavour the enemies of Italy prophesied the dis- 
solution of the country, since no one, as they thought, could take the 
helm after that powerful statesman. But Victor Emmanuel was more 
of a statesman than people gave him credit for being. He called the 
best men around him, and following the policy marked out by Cavour 
they brought the nation successfully to her coveted end. 

There have been admirers of that great statesman who have said, 
that without Cavour Italy would never have been made. Neither 
could it have been made without Victor Emmanuel. It is invidious, 
as well as impossible, to compare different kinds of usefulness, where 
so many combined, each doing his allotted and necessary part. The 
liberalism of D’Azeglio, the statesmanship of Cavour, the sword of 
Garibaldi, the patriotic propaganda of Mazzini, the strong will of 
Ricasoli who effected the annexation of Tuscany, the political hon- 
esty and valor of Lamarmora and Menabrea were all essential factors, 
which Victor Emmanuel was able to combine and so to accomplish 
success. : 

The alliance with Prussia in 1866 was chiefly brought about by 
Victor Emmanuel himself, whose aid-de-camp, General Govone, 
travelled backward and forward between Florence and Berlin. On 
the declaration of war between Prussia and Austria, the latter offered 
Venice to Italy as the price of her neutrality. It was a great tempta- 
tion; but the king resisted it, and preferred another war rather than 
to fail in his word to Prussia. Prussia would hardly have won at 
Sadowa, had not two hundred thousand Austrian troops been de- 
tained in Italy to oppose Victor Emmanuel’s army. In the treaty 
of peace Austria ceded Venice to Italy. 
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There then remained only Rome, which was still occupied by the 
French to protect the tottering throne of the Pope. The Franco- 
Prussian war, ending in the fall of Napoleon, opened the way to 
this. The French garrison was recalled, and the Italian army, scat- 
tering to the wind the foreign fanatics who attempted a resistance, 
entered the capital; the seat of the government was transferred 
thither, and the final unity of Italy was accomplished in 1870. 

Let us compare these dates. In March, 1849, Victor Emmanuel 
ascended the throne of Sardinia on the morrow of a crushing defeat ; 
in twenty-one years he became the king of all Italy, not by the sword, 
— which he unsheathed only against foreign oppressors, — but by the 
unanimous vote of the whole people, who hastened to turn to him as 
the only Italian potentate who had nobly defended their cause abroad 
and religiously respected their liberties at home. This loyalty to 
the Constitution and liberties of the people, more than his military 
bravery, won for him the title of Re Galantuomo and the crown of 
Italy. From the day of his accession to the throne of United Italy 
to the day of his death, eight years afterward, he never for an instant 
swerved from the path of a constitutional king. His ministers, repre- 
senting the majority in parliament, were ever most free in their acts ; 
and their will was even accepted by him in the choice of persons in 
the royal household. Nor did any one, even of the most intimate 
friends of the king, ever remain in power when he had not with him 
the vote of the nation represented by the parliament. 

Thus much for the public life of Victor Emmanuel. A few 
words should be added concerning his private life, which has been 
subjected to many misrepresentations by scandal-mongers. He was 
above middle height, but his stout figure was not pleasing, especially 
when not in military uniform. He held his head erect, his features 
were regular, and his face was very remarkable. He had blue eyes, 
a retroussé nose and long mustache, a bold, resolute expression, with 
something of grandeur in his mien. In manners, as in appearance, he 
was rough. He hated fashionable society, theatres, court etiquette. 
He was shy, and disliked to exhibit himself to the public. Yet he was 
very popular, especially in Turin, where everybody called him “ Papa 
Vittorio,” on account of ‘his lack of affectation ; for he was wont to 
walk about the streets with the utmost freedom, bowing and speaking 
with any one he met, smoking a cigar, which he would light at any 
public tobacco shop. Under this rough semblance, however, he had 
a tenderness and delicacy of sentiment for which few people gave him 
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credit. His predominating quality was a courage bordering on te- 
merity. His education was somewhat limited, and he preferred to speak 
his native Piedmontese dialect rather than the Italian. He disliked 
the routine of official duties, calling it “questo mestieraccio di re,” — 
“this disagreeable trade of king,” and he seldom interfered in the 
internal administration of the government, or even of the palace. In 
war and foreign politics, however, he always took a leading part, and 
never failed to preside at the cabinet meetings. He had a keen 
knowledge of men, and chose them well. His personal habits were 
of the simplest. He took but one meal a day, and preferred common 
and popular dishes. When compelled to be present at an official 
court dinner, he did not unfold his napkin nor touch a dish; but 
with his hand on the pommel of his sword he talked with the guests, 
without dissimulating his impatience and ennui. He was passion- 
ately fond of horses, of the chase, and of bodily exercises. Often in 
autumn, and even in the middle of winter, he would start with two 
aids to chase the chamois among the Alps, remaining for days and 
even weeks encamped in a tent. There, dressed in a hunting-jacket, 
with his carabine, he climbed the steepest rocks in company with the 
most daring peasant hunters, sleeping often in the open air, eating in 
a farmhouse whatever happened to be cooked there, and returning 
after such excursions refreshed and vigorous, while his unfortunate 
aids would be ill and attenuated. He seldom lived in the palaces, 
except when obliged to, but was usually at his country seats, of which 
his favorite, La Mandria, was a hunter’s lodge among the woods, a 
few miles from Turin. It is most extraordinary, and shows his great 
personal popularity, that in twenty-nine years of reign, in turbulent 
times of wars and revolutions, with bitter political and dynastic ene- 
mies,— the red republicans, the reactionists, the clericals of Rome, the 
Bourbonians of Naples, the Austrian partisans of Lombardy, — there 
never was a single attempt against his life, though no monarch ever 
gave freer opportunity to the assassin. 

He had five children by his queen, — Princess Clotilde, who married 
Prince Napoleon ; Prince Umberto, now King of Italy; Prince Amadeo, 
elected King of Spain, but who, following his father’s teachings, ab- 
dicated at once when he could no longer rule by constitutional means ; 
Princess Pia, now Queen of Portugal; and Prince Oddo, who died 
young. He married again morganatically the daughter of a body- 
guard of the palace, who survives him, the Countess Miraflores, by 
whom he had two children, — Count Miraflores, who married the wealthy 
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heiress Sarderell of Leghorn ; and a daughter, who married the Mar- 
quis Spinola. He venerated his first wife, and dearly loved his second. 
Of the discreditable stories told of him we may believe only the most 
infinitesimal part. His free and easy manners—for he would not 
hesitate to stop and talk with a flower-girl, an equestrienne, or an 
actress —and his unbounded generosity often gave rise to gossip 
which had no more foundation than the smoke. of his cigar. 

His private and public generosity was proverbial: every year there 
was a deficit in his budget, and he died in debt. There was not a 
distress, a fire, an inundation, but the king’s bounty came in aid. 
The house of Savoy has almost no private property, and Victor Em- 
‘manuel used jokingly to say, “If I should lose my crown, I should not 
have a coat left to my back, nor a name to call myself by, unless it were 
Mr. Savoy.” The latter part of the statement, at least, was literally 
true; but it was a source of pride with him, since it proved the an- 
tiquity of his house, which dates from the ninth century, when no 
surnames were in use. All his democracy could not prevent an occa- 
sional exhibition of this feeling. Once, in a moment of irritation, he 
exclaimed to Louis Napoleon’s ambassador, La Tour d’ Auvergne, 
“Who, after all, is this man, this last comer among the sovereigns of 
Europe? An intruder among us! Let him remember who he is, and 
who I am, —the head of the first and most ‘ancient race that rules in 
Europe!” The diplomate quietly replied, “Am I to understand 
your Majesty’s words as official?” The king, thus suddenly recalled, 
replied, “ No, there is no occasion for you to report them ;” and the 
minister only wrote confidentially that, “Our ally, though biting the 
bit, still obeys the orders from Paris.” 

His tenderness was beautifully illustrated on the occasion of the 
opening of Parliament in Rome, after all Italy had been united. In 
the address from the throne he spoke of his gratification that his 
relations with the Austrian court might now be such as became 
friends and kindred. One of his ministers remarked to him, after- 
ward, that in reading this passage his voice faltered. ‘ Ah, well,” he 
replied, “I was thinking of my poor queen then!” This was fifteen 
years after her death. 

He was a devoted Catholic, and through his lifelong contentions 
with Rome his faith never wavered. He reverenced Pius IX., who 
in turn personally loved him. Even in occupying the Roman terri- 
tory and suppressing the temporal power of the Church, he ever 
protested his filial respect for the sacred person of the Pope as the 


spiritual head of his religion. 
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In December of 1877 Victor Emmanuel was staying at Turin, and, 
as was his habit after transacting the business of the day, he drove 
out in an open carriage to his hunting lodge of La Mandria It 
was in those cold nightly drives that he must have contracted the 
malady which developed itself so rapidly afterwards. Before the 1st of 
January he went to Rome to be present at the usual New Year official 
reception. When there he complained of not feeling well, but would 
not listen to the advice of his physicians who insisted upon his keep- 
ing his bed. On January 5, 1878, the illness manifested itself as a 
fever, which advanced so rapidly that by the 8th it became alarming. 
Yet still he neglected the precautions urged by the physicians, and 
the next day they felt obliged to tell him of his approaching end. He 
received the news with perfect coolness and courage, and sent for 
his priest, the Abbé Ansimo. The abbé had been authorized by 
Pius IX. to give unconditionally all the religious assistance which 
should be desired by the king. He came and received the king’s 
confession alone ; then, in the presence of his family and ministers of 
state, administered the Holy Communion, while the dying king lay 
on his camp-bed. In afew hours Victor Emmanuel was no more, 
dying with the courage with which he had lived. 

The event is too recent to call for a description of the grief of 
Italy at this loss; suffice it to say that the Pantheon, which had 
contained the monuments of the great heroes of ancient Rome, was 
again opened, after two thousand years, to receive the remains of 
Victor Emmanuel, first King of Italy by the unanimous will of the 
Italian people. 


Luic1 Monti. 

















THE ABUSE OF THE BALLOT AND ITS 
REMEDY. 


IF popular government derives its powers from the consent of the 

governed, the ballot is not only a right, but the most sacred of 
all trusts. The word “election” means choice, and this implies the 
exercise of intelligence and will. The voter is not a real sovereign, 
but the mere tool and slave of another, if his ballot is not the honest 
expression of his own personality. It is by voting, that public opinion 
is crystallized into law; but if the ballot is a counterfeit, the govern- 
ment becomes a huge imposture and an organized lie. Lord Macau- 
lay, in one of his letters to his constituents, declares that “the man 
who surrenders his vote to caresses and importunities forgets his duty 
as much as if he sold it for a bank-note.” A false vote or a false 
return is treason against the republic. Like the crime of regicide in 
a monarchy, it is the murder of the sovereign. It has been likened to 
poisoning a well, from which multitudes are obliged to draw water. 
The act of voting necessarily involves all that is sacred in the idea of 
country, or priceless in our institutions. To make a foot-ball of the 
ballot is akin to playing with nitro-glycerine or steam. In voting, 
every citizen is his brother’s keeper; and if he votes falsely or un- 
faithfully, his responsibility is to be multiplied and compounded by 
the multitudes whose welfare is of necessity committed to his hands 
as the citizen of a representative government. 

These are old-fashioned notions, but we believe the time has fully 
come for their renewal. The inquiry is daily becoming more and 
more pertinent whether elections any longer elect. We think we are 
safe in asserting that in every State in the Union, and especially in the 
cities and large towns, votes are not unfrequently bought and sold in 
the political market, and their price regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. This is extensively and fearfully true in particular 
sections of the country. The debauching power of money in elec- 
tions is notorious, and constantly on the increase through the steady 
decline of political morality. Poverty increases with material prog- 
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ress, while the centralization of capital and the power of corporate 
wealth make the poor more and more dependent upon the rich. 
We know of several cases of contested elections now pending in the 
National House of Representatives in which wholesale intimidation 
and bribery of the voters are proved; and such cases are becoming 
more common with each succeeding session of Congress. We speak 
of all political parties, and of the Northern as well as the Southern 
States. The civil service of the government has itself become a regu- 
larly organized machine for interfering with the freedom of elections, 
and thus defeating that untrammelled expression of the people’s will 
which is the true and only source of power in a republic. It is politi- — 
cal prostitution cunningly fashioned into an institution, and the ballot, 
which should 
“ Execute a freeman’s will, as lightning does the will of God,” 


thus becomes the shameful travesty of our politics. Its moral value 
is forgotten in its commercial. In selecting men for high offices the 
financial resources of the candidates are now rarely overlooked, and 
we presume the man would be laughed at who would seriously pro- 
pose to any of our party leaders a poor man as an available candidate 
for the presidency. Everything, in fact, is subordinated to the para- 
mount question of party success. On the alleged ground of Demo- 
cratic intimidation in Louisiana in 1876, the vote of that State was 
counted by the Republicans for their presidential candidate, and the 
people were thus defrauded of the right to their choice. This very 
naturally begot the recent project among the Democrats of Maine 
to make a small reprisal in that State, which failed, however, just as 
the game of “ tissue ballots” in South Carolina, which was attempted 
by the Republicans two years ago, was defeated through the more ex- 
tensive use of that ballot by the Democrats. The spirit of the times 
and the purpose of our party leaders are pretty clearly discerned in 
the fact that by common consent no safeguards are to be provided 
by Congress against a recurrence of the electoral troubles of four 
years ago; and it seems quite manifest that the real question to be 
settled by the presidential contest of this year is not so much who 
shall be elected, as who shall be “counted in” after the votes are 
cast. The leaders of each party will justify themselves in the use of 
the most questionable methods in securing the victory, on the ground 
of the badness of the other and the predicted ruin to the country 
which its success would involve. They are playing the game of “ tit 
for tat.” A prominent party leader recently made the remark, that 
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“we must train up our boys and young men to vote as often as ten 
times at our elections. The other party does it, and if we do not play 
the same game we shall continue to be beaten.” This demoralization 
seems to increase in the dominant parties in proportion as the issues 
which once divided them disappear, and their contests degenerate 
into a mere struggle for power and the spoils. That a republican 
government can permanently endure such a mockery of its principles 
no thinking man can believe; for the form without the power of de- 
mocracy is as worthless as the form without the power of godliness. 
But what is the remedy? It is far easier to ask this question than 
to answer it. What the country needs is such an awakened conscience 
among the great body of the people, and such a reverence for the 
ballot as the real expression of the people’s wish, as shall thoroughly 
regenerate our politics, subordinate party machinery to the public 
good, and send to the rear the trained mercenaries under whose lead 
the conduct of public affairs has been degraded and disgraced. But 
this is a task so immense that nothing but the enthusiasm of a living 
faith in the principle of democracy will count it possible. We shall 
be told that the very facts which we present prove the unfitness of 
the people for self-government and the impossibility of making 
the suffrage conform in fact to the ideal we set forth. It will be 
argued by some that the only remedy is the restriction of the ballot. 
But this is as utterly impracticable as it is absurd. How shall it be 
restricted? If the poor man, who sells his vote under the pressure 
of want or, perhaps, to relieve the pangs of hunger, is to be disfran- 
chised, what shall be done with the rich rascal who leads him into 
temptation? Is poverty only to be disgraced, and wealth made a 
crown of glory? Where is the line to be drawn? If the ignorant 
man must be disfranchised, what shall be done with the educated 
reprobate who thus becomes a pillar in the aristocracy of knowledge? 
If the right to vote is to depend upon the moral character of the 
voter, who shall define and fix the particular measure of virtue required 
for the successful administration of the government? The winnowing 
of the sheep from the goats on the Day of Judgment may be perfectly 
accomplished, because the proceeding will be supervised by unerring 
wisdom; but who will be able to determine the principle upon which 
those who are fit for the suffrage shall be set apart from the unfit? 
If “ government by the people” works badly, what possible help is 
there save in the people themselves? No satisfactory answer to these 
questions has ever been given. Are we mad enough to jump out of 
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the frying-pan of democracy into the fire of any form of aristocratic 
rule? Could that lift the brutalized and poverty-stricken elements of 
our population to a higher level, or minister to the aggregate well- 
being of the nation? The regeneration of our politics, through the 
right working of our democratic machinery, is confessedly a very 
difficult task; but no task could be more hopeless than the attempt 
to save the country by confessing the failure of our repiblican ex- 
periment, and resorting to expedients which have broken down as often 
as they have been tried. When even the slaves of despotic power in 
Europe have caught the spirit of democracy, and thrones are totter- 
ing to their inevitable fall, it is worse than madness to think of retrac- 
ing a single inch from the ground on which we stand. 

Another remedy for the prevalent debasement of the ballot, however, 
is proposed, and that is “a strong government.” This is favored by 
a very formidable party. The restriction of the suffrage is not de- 
manded, because the popular current is deemed too strong at present 
to be resisted; but the ignorant and degraded masses — the “ driven 
cattle” of politics — are to be fed and herded by the leaders whose 
success in controlling their ballots has become so shamefully pro- 
verbial. The champions of this scheme are the believers in a third 
term for General Grant; and leading and influential ministers of the 
gospel, like Henry Ward Beecher, are among them. They tell us 
that a settled constitutional head for the government is necessary, 
and that “ God will put Grant in a place of power.” We are assured 
that this is especially necessary for the purpose of maintaining order 
in the South; and a prominent Pennsylvania politician declared, in 
the late Republican convention at Harrisburg, that the people were 
ready to “ place a crown upon his head.” These strong-government 
men tell us that the business interests of the country need rest, and 
that to prevent the frequent recurrence of presidential elections, and 
the perils incident to the strifes and rivalries of parties, we need per- 
manence in the presidential office. They say that what we want in 
our government is “stability and continuity.” They make no disguise 
of their opinion that the wide diffusion of power among the people is 
an evil, and that oné of the reasons for giving Grant a third term is 
that he will have the nerve not to be counted out by the Democrats 
if he should believe himself to have been elected. These peculiar 
champions of political reform struggle for power for the sake of 
pluader. The only government they sincerely believe in is a plu- 
tocracy, and they repudiate every political principle in conflict with 
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their faith, They regard with secret but supreme contempt the very 
idea of popular self-government ; and this is illustrated in the fact that 
Senator Cameron and Senator Conkling hold the States of Pennsylvania 
and New York as conquered political provinces, while the pro-consular 
power of Senators Logan, Carpenter, and other champions of the 
strong-government idea is scarcely less noteworthy. These leaders 
have no other thought but to win; and they are doubtless emboldened 
in their purpose by remembering that when the title to the pres- 
idency was in dispute in 1876, and General Grant was massing: his 
troops in Washington for the purpose of settling the issue in favor 
of the Republicans by the strong hand of power, should it become 
necessary, the Democrats quailed before the prospect, and the timidity 
of capital turned the tide against them. 

This theory plainly means, if it means anything, the government 
of the country by Mexican or South American methods, and the 
final ascendancy of autocratic power. The proposition to elect Grant 
on the false pretence of maintaining order in the South proves it. 
There has been no general disorder in that section since his retire- 
ment from office, and peace now prevails, with unprecedented pros- 
perity. If it were otherwise, General Grant, like any other executive, 
could preserve order only in the way authorized by the Constitution 
and laws. The government would be no stronger, unless made so by 
revolutionary measures. It must be remembered, besides, that his 
failure to preserve peace in the South during his two administrations 
was as signal as it was disgraceful. Outrages and lawlessness ran 
parallel with the use of the bayonet and the maladministration of the 
men he entrusted with power. The fact thus stands palpably revealed 
that his proposed re-election means extra-constitutional action through 
the military arm of the Government. This is the logic of the move- 
ment, whether the men behind it contemplate it or not. It means, of 
course, more than this. It means the reinstatement of the adventur- 
ers and knaves who formed the body-guard of the “strong man” 
during the frightful “moral interregnum” of eight years, which so 
humiliated the republic in the sight of the civilized world, and from 
which we are only now slowly emerging. Such is the novel project 
for averting the evils of universal suffrage and deodorizing the rot- 
tenness of our politics; and if the performance would not be so 
diabolically spectacular, we should be impatient to see it attempted. 

Dismissing these remedies as decidedly worse than the malady for 
which they are proposed as a cure, and returning to our question/Wwe 
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have only to say that the sovereign remedy for all the evils connected 
with popular government is popular government) No other is pos- 
sible, and whoever rejects this must therefore take refuge in political 
despair. To attempt to reform the working of democratic institutions 
by arbitrary methods is like turning Jesuit to save the Protestant 
faith. The chief danger which threatens our country is the decline ; 
of faith in the great maxims of free government, and in the ballot as 
its safeguard and support. * Here is the root of all our political 
troubles. Without this faith, the fate of the republic is sealed. We 
are absolutely shut up to this alternative, and the work of political 
regeneration must begin with its acknowledgment. The case would 
be different, of course, if any possible substitute for our popular 
system were at hand; but there is none. Faith in the people, not- 
withstanding the lamentable facts to which we have referred, is the 
indispensable condition of reform. It was the power of this faith 
which saved the republic in the beginning from the deadly paralysis 
‘with which Federalism threatened it. We have no sympathy what- 
ever with those political dyspeptics who spend their spare time in 
whining over the evils of universal suffrage, and whose only plan of 
political salvation seems to consist in giving up the ghost of repub- 
lican government. What is needed, above all else, is a brave and 
honest leadership. The masses, with all their faults and shortcom- 
ings, are capable of responding to it, and the supply of this desidera- 
tum would be one of the surest means of their further political 
enlightenment. This, in fact, is the great problem of our politics 
to-day ; for it involves the complete destruction of what is called the 
political “machine,” and the thorough emancipation of the people 
from their party shackles. 

Of the particular methods by which all this is to be accomplished, 
we do not now propose to enter into the discussion. We have dealt 
with this subject in a previous article in this Review,! in which we 
‘pointed out the necessity for a better system of household training, 
having special reference to the great moralities of life; the need of 
a thorough reform in our system of education, in which less attention 
shall be given to the study of ancient languages and more time 
devoted to the branches of knowledge bearing directly upon the 
practical interests of life, such as the science of government, political 
economy, and morality ; a thorough revival and more practical asser- 
tion of the power of the Church as a moral instructor and guide; 
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and the duty of the better sort of men in all parties to bear personal 
witness to their interest in the work of political reform by doing 
their share of the hard and disagreeable work required for its accom- 
plishment. These were suggested as some of the means of escape 
from existing political disorders; but whatever may be thought of 
their practical value, and however dark and even dismal the outlook 
Bs may now seem, we are by no means inclined to despair. The spirit 
j of liberty still lives in the great body of the people, and when the 
hour is fully ripe will make itself savingly manifest. The traditions 
of the republic are not wholly forgotten, and their power over the 
people will be revived by every effort put forth to stifle it. The 
enemies of free government, through the folly of their methods, will 
become the servants of the very principle they seek to crush, just as 
the Antislavery struggle was constantly strengthened by the mad- 
ness of the slaveholders, and the nation saved again and again during 
the late civil war through the blunders of its enemies. The strong- 
govérnment project will be likely to fare no better. Its champions 
have already spoiled their game by showing their hand. The effort to 
give General Grant a third term, which began in his journey around 
the world and the honors everywhere lavished upon him by royalty, 
‘ is now perfectly understood, and is producing a very healthy repub- 
lican reaction. The undisguised struggle now going on for his 
nomination, and evidently inspired by himself, is bearing good fruit 
in the diminished chances of his success; and should he secure it, 
we are confident that his defeat at the polls will be so overwhelming 
that at least another century will elapse before the project of a third 
term will be revived. 

Kindred observations apply to the threatening power of wealth 
over the dependent classes. That power has its bounds, and will be 
apt to find them through the very audacity with which it asserts its 
claims. “The wealth of the country,” says Senator Sharon, “has to 
bear the burdens of the government, and it should control it. The 
people are becoming educated up to this theory rapidly, and the 
sooner it is recognized in the Constitution and laws the better it will 
be for the people.” He adds, “The railroads, the banks, the manu- 
facturers, the heavy importers, and all classes of business in which 
millions are invested will maintain the supremacy of the Republican 
party.” This was undoubtedly the opinion of the late Senator Chand- 

ler, as it is the creed of the great political captains who have so mar- 
vellously succeeded to the leadership of the party which signalized 
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its early life by its championship of the rights of man, and showered 
its honors upon such men as Sumner, Chase, Lincoln, and Greeley. 
It reminds one of the old-time swagger of the slave dynasty about 
“filthy operatives,” “greasy mechanics,” and “a pauper banditti,” 
which did so much to rouse the people of the free States, and prepare 
the way for the final conflict which ended in the triumph of freedom. 
When the great moneyed interests of the country thus openly take 
their stand as a political power, and throw down the gage of battle to 
the people, we do not fear the final result. The rapacity of organized 
wealth in the State of California has already met with an effective 
check. It was accomplished by crude and awkward methods, but 
the lesson is none the less valuable as a sign of the times, and an 
augury of further victories by the people. The family oligarchy of the 
Camerons, in Pennsylvania, has evidently spent its utmost force, and 
a slowly-returning sense of humiliation and shame will yet lead her 
people to rebuild a free commonwealth on its ruins. The educational 
influence of self-government will everywhere constantly invite popular 
resistance to the unhealthy domination of capital, and tend to hold 
it at bay. The average American citizen stands in little real danger 
of losing his individuality and self-respect through the blandishments 
or frowns of wealth. The wholesome practical efficacy of that de- 
mocracy which the tyranny of capital so dreads will keep that capital 
within manageable bounds and teach it to take counsel of its fears. 
In England the condition of the people has improved and their fitness 
for self-government increased with every widening of the basis of 
political power. This, we believe, will become an accepted truth in 
the United States, and constitute the great breakwater against every 
form of inequality and oppression. Our people are not the drilled 
subjects of arbitrary power, but the citizens of a free republic, whose 
will is the sole fountain of authority. That will must be respected ; 
and although temporarily thwarted, it must finally prevail. In its 
expression the poor man as well as the rich has a rightful voice. He 
breathes the air of our free institutions and cherishes the traditions 
of the republic ; and his just demands cannot be safely disregarded, 
nor can he be enslaved without its overthrow. The greed of organ- 
ized cupidity cannot permanently harm him, because democracy 
means equal laws. To the millions crushed by poverty it means a 
home and bread and education, and fair play in the race of life; it 
repudiates the maxim that capital should own labor, and it wages 
war against every form of aristocracy and privilege because it places 
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humanity before property, and believes in the gospel of equal 
rights. 


We do not say there is any magical power in democratic govern- 
ment. It must be carried on under conditions, and eternal vigilance 
is the price of its success. As we have endeavored to show, it is our 
only hope ; and for this reason we would exhort the wealth and con- 
servatism of the country to lend it their powerful aid, instead of 
throwing themselves across its path. Should it break down in 
anarchy or communism, it will be their fault, and not its necessary 
failure. It will come of the ravenous appetite for gain which “ over- 
rides even the love of life,” and now openly demands that the wealth 
of the country, and not its citizens, shall be its master. “ The rail- 
roads, the banks, the manufacturers, and the heavy importers” must 
all be protected in their just rights; but so also must the millions 
whose toil is the source of all wealth, and from whose ranks the best 
part of our military establishment is drawn when the country is in 
danger. Humanity must not be sacrificed to the Moloch of wealth. 
The free play and natural sweep of popular liberty must not be 
fatally hindered by a self-appointed plutocracy, which subordinates 
justice and the rights of man to its greedy behests. Democracy asks 
for “a free field and a fair fight,” and it will accept nothing less. Its 
defeat, should it happen, will be temporary, while the ruin of its foes 
will be certain and overwhelming. The march of Freedom is onward 
and inevitable, whether heralded by the kindly agencies of peace or 
the iron hand of war; and this truth cannot be too soon or too earn- 
estly pondered by the believers in the coronation of wealth as our 
king. 

We think the hopefulness of the political prospect may be fairly 
illustrated by other cases, in which great and menacing dangers bring 
their own compensation or cure. “It is a comfort to reflect,” says 
Emerson, “that the gigantic evils which seem to us so mischievous 
and so incurable will at last end themselves, and rid the world of 
their presence.” We have already referred to our debauched civil 
service. At the close of the last administration it had stripped the 
Republican party of its overwhelming ascendancy, and brought it to 
the very gates of death. It had so completely disgusted the whole 
people, that the demand for civil service reform was most vigorously 
and unequivocally made by both political parties, in their national 
platform. The candidate of the Republicans was singularly emphatic 
on the subject, declaring that the reform should be “ thorough, radi- 
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cal, and complete ;” but the best thing that can be said of his admin- 
istration is, that, after playing the game of fast and loose for several 
years, it has finally surrendered to the enemy. The famous order of 
the President to his subordinates, issued early in his administration, 
is now everywhere treated with derision and contempt, while his 
Secretary of the Treasury is defiantly wielding the entire Federal 
machinery under his control in the work of procuring his presidential 
nomination. Indeed, there is not the least ground for believing that 
either of our contending parties can be trusted in dealing with this 
question, which so vitally involves the reform of great abuses and 
the purification of our politics, for which good men everywhere pray. 
They have evidently made up their minds to continue the work of 
mocking the people’s wishes, while rivalling each other in the palpable 
insincerity of their professions. Their audacity thus far has received 
no serious check, and is likely to have free course till it shall be 
arrested by a popular outcry still more formidable than that of 1876. 
In the very nature of things, this will come. The endurance of the 
people will not last forever. They move slowly, but they will move 
surely, against a great and intolerable national grievance. Our model 
republic will not continue much longer to lag behind the governments 
of the Old World in its manner of transacting the business of the 
people ; and when the cup of party misrule shall be full to overflowing, 
the grand work will be undertaken, and quite as thoroughly accom- 
plished as was the suppression of the Rebellion. 

The state of our parties furnishes a still better illustration. No 
man can name any well-defined question on which they are divided. 
Their paradise is power, and it furnishes the sole basis and inspira- 
tion of their contention. To say that this state of affairs is to be pro- 
longed indefinitely is to surrender the country to its foes, and to join 
the army of evil prophets whose counsels we totally abjure. It is 
true that parties, like individuals, sometimes outlive their usefulness. 
The parties which ruled the country a quarter of a century ago kept 
up their strife years after the issues which originally divided them 
had been settled. They lived upon their traditions, and each cher- 
ished the desperate purpose of saving its life by scuffling for power 
only, and by keeping out of sight the one living issue of the time. 
They doubtless had as little thought of bringing their quarrel to an 
end as have the parties of to-day ; but the living question came to the 
front through every effort to keep it back, while the hollowness of the 
scramble became more and more apparent. The final result was the 
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birth of new parties, whose descendants are now called Independent 
voters. They defeated Clay for the presidency in 1844, and Cass in 
1848. Independent voters of the Democratic persuasion rent their 
party in twain in 1860, and made Abraham Lincoln president. Inde- 
pendent voters created the Republican party, and they will destroy it 
whenever it shall become perfectly apparent that its life can be con- 
tinued only for evil. Independent voting in the city and State of New 
York has become an exceedingly interesting if not a picturesque 
proceeding; and the men engaged in it, who are now known as 
“scratchers,” have served a notice on the engineers of the great party 
“machine” that their purpose is to “ditch” it, unless it shall be run 
conformably to their beliefs. Neither party is now strong enough to 
win without the help of these political “ malcontents,” whose numbers 
are constantly on the increase. This is especially true in the States 
which now constitute the pivots of party victory, and it gives to this 
element a most commanding position. It becomes still more com- 
manding when we remember that it forms the nucleus of a possible 
new party, which will become a certainty on the demonstrated failure 
of the old ones to do what is required ; for these Independents do not 
mean to be driven from their purpose by the old-fashioned howl of 
ruin to the country, as the consequence of either Democratic or 
Pepublican ascendancy. 

In the light of these facts, the notion that existing parties are fixed 
and enduring forces, in the ranks of one or the other of which men 
are obliged to muster, fades away into a mere superstition, and our 
escape from the evils which have grown up under their sway becomes 
altogether practicable. It is also made very probable that new forma- 
tions are at hand, in which parties will be honestly divided upon 
questions of practical administration, and our politics thus again be 
made decent and respectable, as in the better days of the past. In 
this blessed consummation we shall witness the end of that sectional 
animosity under cover of which the most shameful abuses have found 
shelter, and which has so long stood in the way of real national unity 
and peace. Putting away old memories and rallying round new ban- 
ners, we can thus enter upon a new political dispensation, and dis- 
passionately confront its requirements. Long neglected questions, 
such as the reform of our tariff laws, of our civil service, of our land 
policy, and of railway management, can be coolly discussed and settled 
upon their merits. Political moderation and a restored feeling of 
national brotherhood will take the place of passion and party rancor, 
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and will temper the rivalries of our leaders. All this, we believe, will 
sooner or later come to pass, in spite of the fearful obstacles in its 
way. It will come through the healthy action of democratic govern- 
ment, and the natural tendency of society towards improved condi- 
tions: but its coming may be hastened by wise and timely effort. 
This new era may be a mere dream, but so is all human progress 
before its realization. In the history of the past, the dream of a better 
future has always inspired the will and nerved the arm of the men 
whose toil and endeavor have moved the world. They have suc- 
ceeded because they were men of faith, while the march of civiliza- 
tion has constantly been impeded by the deadly influence of unbelief 


in humanity. 


GEoRGE W. JULIAN. 














GOVERNMENT MACHINERY. 


S Baa publication of Mr. Eaton’s volume on Civil Service Reform 

in Great Britain, with the introduction by Mr. George William 
Curtis, is a fresh evidence of the interest now taken by thoughtful 
men in our methods of public administration. Mr. Eaton does not 
make his book, in form, an examination of the evils of our own 
political system, or of the remedies for those evils. It purports to be, 
in the main, a recital of certain historical facts connected with civil 
administration in England. Yet the book is meant as an argument; 
and Mr. Eaton’s belief apparently is that an adoption of the system 
of competitive examination, as it is used in the British Civil Service, 
will give us complete relief from our present political troubles, and 
will make pure and efficient our whole public administration. 

It is important, on these points, that we make no mistakes. It 
would be a misfortune if the people were to labor for years to pro- 
cure the adoption of some particular reform, and were then to find 
that they had not so much as touched the real disease. Such a dis- 
appointment would be a greater evil than all our existing abuses. 
The abuses themselves act as so many blisters, which will sooner or 
later excite a healthy national life. 

This proposed remedy of competitive examination is, therefore, a 
subject full of interest for the American people. It is the most im- 
portant practical question of the day. What, then, is this system? 
What practical results does it promise, supposing it were adopted 
in its full length and breadth? And what practical measures must 
we take to procure its adoption, or the adoption of any modification 
of our government machinery, which will give us substantial im- 
provement in the management of our public affairs? 

In its distinguishing feature it is a system which provides only for 
the selection of subordinate officials, by an examination, at the time 
they enter the service, as to certain branches of knowledge. It does 
not test their capacities for doing the work they are to do; it does 
not test them after they are in the service; it does not test supe- 
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rior officers; nor does it provide any security for enforcing efficient 
work. 

To determine its value in its own province, let us take an ex- 
ample from our actual government service as it now is. An ap- 
plicant for an appointment in our Railway Postal Service, before 
he receives his permanent appointment, undergoes several examina- 
tions. His work, be it remembered, is to carry and distribute the 
mails. He is first examined as to his knowledge of the location of 
post-offices by counties. He is given a tray of cards, containing (in 
the instance of Pennsylvania) the names of 3,000 post-offices. A 
frame of pigeon-holes, labelled with the names of the sixty odd coun- 
ties in the State, is placed before him, and he is required to distribute 
under the different county heads the cards bearing the names of the 
post-offices belonging to each county. Few men, even after six 
months of study and practice, are able to do this correctly at one 
sitting. After the applicant has made himself familiar with this task, 
he has to fit himself for a “ scheme examination” on a division of post- 
offices by railway routes. Before he is permanently appointed he must 
show on his examinations a record of at least 50 percent. In other 
words, he must know the location of half the post-offices in a State, 
by counties and railway routes. It is said that the head clerk and 
principal examiner in the New York Office, who has been in the ser- 
vice since 1869, passed examinations on twelve different States, and 
on seven of them reached a record of 100 percent. His lowest per- 
centage on any State was 98.73. During the year 1879, on examina- 
tions as to over 2,000 post-offices, 131 clerks made’an examination 
record of over 90 per cent. The number of questions asked on these 
examinations, in regard to the postal laws and regulations, was 21,432, 
of which 20,352 were correctly answered. To show the efficiency 
which results from examinations of this kind it is enough to state, 
that, in the distributions on our railway postal cars, during the same 
year, of over 200,000,000 letters, there occurred only one error in 
each 3,540, and out of over 1,000,000 registered letters only one was 
mis-sent. 

Now for the purpose of getting men who can do work like this, of 
what value is an examination only in arithmetic and geography? 
No doubt, it is wise to have no employé in our public service who 
does not know arithmetic and geography. But is that enough? Is 
that going to purify our whole political system? What we must 
have for our public officials, even as a mere means of selecting them, 
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is an examination in the special work which each one is to do. We 
must put them to the tests of actual service, and we must keep them 
under those tests. For it does not follow that a man who is once fit 
for his work will be so forever. As a mere means for selecting men, 
then, this plan of competitive examination is entirely insufficient, 
We must have a machinery for selecting men who will be able to do 
their own especial work. 

But is that all we need? Suppose we secure, for subordinate posi- 
tions, men who are fit to do the work of subordinates. Do we need 
fit men only at the bottom of the service? Can we have ignorance 
only at the top? That is the doctrine soberly held and promulgated 
by some of the theorizers who discuss this matter of Civil Service. 
It is a peculiarly English idea. The present theory in the present 
stage of the search of the English people after a government is this: 
that through the whole executive administration each man must know 
the duties of his place, until you come to the heads of departments; 
but that the head of an executive department is to be a man selected 
solely because he, with some other men, has been able to carry a 
vote in the House of Commons on Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
or a Water-Works Bill. He may have great skill in manipulating a 
parliamentary majority, but he knows nothing about administration. 
He is not selected with a view to that point. . Now it may be that 
the public affairs of a great people can be managed in flat defiance 
of all the laws of human experience and common-sense. But we all 
know that work of every other kind in the world requires the most 
experienced men at the top of the machinery, instead of at the bottom. 
It may be that the management of the postal work, the armies, the 
navies, and the finances of a great nation is the one thing in the 
world which can be done best by having the most ignorant men in 
the places of power. But that is a point which has not yet been 
demonstrated. When it shall be clearly established by some in- 
genious theorist, then we can be satisfied with a machinery which will 
give us skilled and experienced workmen only in subordinate offices. 
But until then —? 

But there is a question which lies back of all this. What is the 
real practical difficulty which stands in the way of our adopting com- 
petitive examination, or any other plan for the solid improvement of 
our Civil Service? Most men will agree that our greatest obstacle 
in this direction is the opposition of our public servants themselves, 
the very men who ought to be making the improvement. And the 
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reason is that by the very system under which we put our public 
officials we compel them, whether they wish it or not, to sacrifice our 
interests. Our government system is one continued series of elections. 
Every year we have one. Once in four years, or in two years, or in 
one year, we offer the control of every public office and the keys of 
every public treasury throughout the land, —those of our national, 
state, county, city, and town governments, — as a prize to be awarded 
to that combination of men who can succeed in carrying these elec- 
tions. The prize is an immense one. It means employment for 
many hundred thousand men, and the spending of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This immense mass of election work, with its immense rewards, 
develops a regular class of professionals who give to this work their 
whole time and labor. In this calling they gain great skill. What 
is more, they perfect a vast and powerful organization, by means 
of which and of their skill they are enabled substantially to take the 
control of our elections completely out of our hands. We keep 
the form of an election. But, in substance, these professionals ap- 
point every official in the country, from the President of the United 
States down to a street-sweeper. The great body of the people are 
compelled to give their time and thought to their ordinary daily 
pursuits. The control of our many elections galls for the expen- 
diture of more time and money than men who have other occu- 
pations can possibly afford to give. And a contest over the choice 
of our public servants between the people and this body of profes- 
sionals is a contest between an organized army and an undisciplined 
mob. Its result never can be in doubt. 

Not only, too, do we develop this class of politicians, but we drive 
all our public officials to become members of it. For it is on carry- 
ing the next election that each one of them depends for keeping his 
place, for rising in the service, for earning his bread, and for his 
whole future career. 

The system is a false one. We have not a government for doing 
the people’s work, but an election machine for capturing their offices. 

The evils which result are many and costly. In the first place, the 
mere direct money-expense of the elections themselves is something 
enormous; and, in one form or another, it is all paid out of the 
people’s purse. Official returns in Great Britain give as the cost 
of a single general election for the House of Commons the amount 
of over five millions of dollars. That is the amount of acknowledged 
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payments. The real expenditure must go far beyond that figure. 
These official returns show, too, that the cost of an election in the 
English counties is seldom less than at the rate of one pound sterling 
for each voter. In several of the counties at the last election it was 
more than two pounds, and in two counties it was more than three 
pounds, for each voter. Probably this rate is no greater than that of 
elections in this country. In our last presidential election the num- 
ber of votes cast was nearly eight and a half millions. An expendi- 
ture at the rate of five dollars for each voter — the lowest average 
computed in English counties— would make the cost of one presi- 
dential election forty millions of dollars. If we consider what must 
be the expense of all our state, county, city, and town elections,, 
it must be admitted that we pay heavily for our proprietary privilege 
of owning an election machine. 

But the mere money-cost is the least evil. It is this powerful elec- 
tion machinery which has driven our best men out of the public ser- 
vice. The leaders who control this machinery will not have in our 
public offices men who will not submit to their decrees. They drive 
out of public life the men who are independent and honest; and the 
men whom they retain they hinder from doing even as good work as 
they know how to do. 

The result is something which we need to think of. Our finest 
harbor is being ruined; our largest and richest city is each year 
exposed to the danger of a pestilence; we have a navy without a 
ship, and an army without a gun; and our whole sea-coast is at the 
mercy of any third or fourth-rate power which can buy an iron-clad 
on the River Clyde. In our one great war our rulers threw away 
upwards of twenty-five hundred millions of dollars, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand lives. And while brave and honest men were 
fighting on the field of battle for mere national life, they found their 
most dangerous foes behind their backs in the men who were at the 
head of our own government. And all this has come from the fact 
that we make our public servants the slaves of this election machine. 

But what are we to do? We must cut out the roots of the disease, 
and not play with a symptom. Men say, “Reform the election 
machine by work within it.” That cannot be done. When we can 
find a novice who can beat Mr. Edward Hanlon in a boat-race, when 
we can so remodel human nature that every man can do every thing 


1 The expense of the coming general election for the House of Commons is estimated 
at ten million dollars. 2 See Note on p. 558. 
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without learning how, and skill and experience count for nothing, 
then it will be time to think of our attempting to compete with these 
professionals in their own profession. No doubt they are highly 
pleased at such a proposition. They are delighted to have honest 
gentlemen go to their political conventions, make eloquent speeches 
about platforms and principles, and serve as political bell-wethers to 
lead the flock to the shearing, while the professional managers quietly 
select the shearers, and dispose of the fleeces even before the sheep 
are shorn. So long as we keep this profession of election-carriers, 
and compel all our public servants to join it and do its work, any at- 
tempts at reform will bring no lasting results. 

We never can abolish popular elections. Nor do we wish to. 
Popular elections, —elections by the whole people, —so they be real, 
and not a mere form, are the beatings of the nation’s heart, which 
send the life-blood through its frame. We must have elections. But 
it does not follow that we must elect every official, or that we should 
elect our officials once in every year, or once in four years, any more 
than that we should elect them every month or every four months. 

We have been using this machinery of election for a purpose 
foreign to its nature. Its true purpose is the mere selection of the 
few men who are to be at the head of our affairs. We have been 
trying to use it to enforce their responsibility. We might as well try 
to turn a plough into a dredging-machine. What we must have, in 
order to compel men to do their work after they are in office, is a’ 
machinery for putting men out, not for putting men in. Instead of 
continually ustxg the process of election, we should simply hold in 
suspense the process of removal. The preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States, to be a true recital, should read, “‘ We the people 
of the United States, . . . do ordain and establish—a Choosing 
Machine.” 

To correct our mistake we must do three things: First, we must 
reduce the amount of this election work; we must use the process 
of election only for its proper purpose. Second, we must make the 
machinery of election as simple as possible, so as to place all men, 
as nearly as may be, on an equal footing in its use. Third, and 
chiefly, we must take our public servants out of this profession into 
which we have driven them. This is the point especially to be con- 
sidered here. To discuss the uses of the process of election, and the 
nature of its machinery, is beyond the lines of this present inquiry. 

We can take our public servants out of this profession of election- 
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carriers only in one way, — by putting them above the need of doing 
its work. That is, we must abolish these term elections, and, instead 
of a system for removing and electing public officers once in two or 
four years, we must have a system for removing public officers when 
the people’s interests demand it, and electing new officers only when 
old ones are removed. 

This change would not only take our public servants out of the 
election profession, but it would destroy the -profession itself. It 
would take away the possibility of gain by following it. So long as 
the profession pays, and no longer, will men do its work. If our 
public officers were secure of their tenure, and were placed above the 
need of doing election work, they would soon cease to do it. They 
would abandon this profession of election-carriers. On the other 
hand, if there were to be no vacancies at the end of any fixed period, 
if no one could tell when vacancies would exist, then this mass of 
men who are out of office, but who do election work on the hope of 
getting in, would be compelled to betake themselves to some other 
employment to earn their bread. They, too, would be driven to 
abandon the profession; and nothing would be left of it. In short, 
if we were to abolish this system of term elections, and were to 
put our officials on the tenure of good behavior, whatever other 
results might come, we should at least destroy this trade of election- 
mongers. 

Let us go a step farther. What are the absolutely essential points 
in any plan which is to secure that our public work shall be well done? 

It is very clear that if we are to have anything like a complete 
system of administration, we must have something more than a plan 
for examining subordinates at the time of their entrance into the 
service. And it is easily seen that any system which will answer our 
needs must have these main points: it must, — 

1. Draw good working men to the service. 

2. Select the best men for the service. 

3. Give these men training in the service. 

4. Get from them their best work after they are trained. 

To secure the first point, —to draw good working men to the ser- 
vice,-—we must offer in our government service the same inducements 
which are offered elsewhere. Now, every other trade, occupation, and 
profession insures to faithful men a certainty of permanent employ- 
ment. We must give our public servants this same certainty. 

To secure the second point,—to select the best men for the 
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service, — we must test men in the service itself; test them till we find 
what they can do; drop them so soon as we find they are unfit to do 
the work, but keep them if the work is well done. 

To secure the third point,—to give these men training in the 
service, —we must give them the same opportunities for learning 
their profession which men have elsewhere. They must have the 
experience of a lifetime. 

To secure the fourth point,—to get from these men their best 
work after they are trained, —we must put them under the same pres- 
sure which they are under elsewhere. They must have, — 

1. A certainty of permanent employment, and of advancement in 
the service, if they do their work well. 

2. A certainty of dismissal from the service if they do their 
work ill. 

In short, to secure either of these four points, our public servants 
must hold their places for no fixed term of years. Any term, for one 
year or ten, is too long for a bad servant, and too short for a good 
one. But our public officials should hold their places “ during good 
behavior,” — the only system under which efficient work of any kind 
has ever been secured. 

Before we entered on this last branch of our inquiry, we found 
that to root out this trade of election-mongers, which destroys free 
government, which takes from the people the choice of their servants, 
and from their servants free action, we must abolish this system of 
term elections. 

Now, this removing officials for a failure to do their work well is 
all that constitutes “ responsible government.” We must have “ re- 
sponsible government,” and we must have it throughout the service. 
The one distinctive point which is good and sound in what men 
term “ parliamentary government” is that ministers are removable at 
any time, and have no tenure of office for a fixed term of years. But 
all our officers should be “responsible.” The machinery should 
provide for the removal of every official throughout the service. No 
official should be “ irresponsible,” even for a day. 

But that is not all. We must have, throughout the executive ad- 
ministration, the one-man system. In the first place, it is the only 
way in which we can secure organization; and, in the second place, 
it is the only way in which we can enforce responsibility. If we are 
to have any responsibility at all, we must have the responsibility of 
one man. Each officer must be held responsible for all the work 
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which is to be done under him; but in that case he must have the 
power of appointing and removing all the men under him who are to 
do that work. For he is the only man who can know anything of 
the real capacities of his subordinates. He has their work under his 
eyes day after day. Moreover, this power of appointment and re- 
moval should be absolute, without any concurrent action of a council, 
a legislature, or a court. If we expect good work we must not tie 
men’s hands. 

But it may be asked, Is it intended to give to the President of the 
United States, to one man, the absolute power of appointing and 
removing upwards of one hundred thousand officials? Precisely that. 
It is intended to take the power of appointing those officials out of 
the hands of the irresponsible heads of an election machine, and to 
put it in the hands of a responsible head of the government whom we 
can punish for its misuse. It is intended, in the State of New York, 
to take the same power out of the irresponsible hands of Mr. . 
and to put it in the responsible hands of the Governor of the State. It 
is intended, in the city of New York, to take the same power out of 
the irresponsible hands of Mr. , and to put it in the responsible 
hands of the Mayor of the city. Make these chief executive officers 
something more than puppets. Give them power, and then hold them 
responsible for their use of it. 

But that is centralization! So it is; and wherever affairs are vast 
there will be centralization. That is the order of Nature. We have now, 
and we always shall have, in our government affairs centralization of 
power. And we must have the corresponding safeguard, — centrali- 
zation of responsibility. 

What is here proposed is that we should have a “ responsible” 
chief executive. And every point in our argument applies with more 
force to the head of the executive administration than to any sub- 
ordinate. He, above all others, must have the opportunity to gain 
experience and training for his official work. But, above all things, 
he must be free from this dependence on an election machine. Plac- 
ing Aim alone under the term system simply puts him, with every 
official in our executive administration, in the power of the managers 
of this election machinery. Our security must consist, not in having 
an election for President once in four years, but in having the power 
of removing him at any time. 

Here we need make no rash experiment, nor ramble in the realms 
of speculation. We need not go beyond the teachings of experience. 
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All we need to do is to adapt a piece of machinery from that crooked, 
misconceived abortion which men term parliamentary government, 
which is only a practice (it cannot be called a system) of removing, 
indirectly, the wrong man, for the wrong thing. The English people 
remove, not the chief executive, but all his heads of departments, not 
(in the large majority of cases) for anything that concerns executive 
administration, but for some blunder in the legislature. Let us not 
have this humorous scheme of government by town meeting, admir- 
able though it may be for towns. But instead of having our chief 
administrative officers always in a turmoil, perpetually busy in mani- 
pulating votes in a legislature, and then having a wholesale revolution 
in all the departments whenever these men fail to secure their legisla- 
tive majority, let them attend to the work of administration, the putting 
into execution the measures which the legislature decides, and then 
let us hold them responsible for doing work. Let the chief executive 
hold each head of department respcasible for his department, and let 
the legislature hold the chief executive responsible for all departments. 
Have a simple machinery for the removal of the man who ought to be 
removed, on the proper ground; that is, remove the chief executive, 
by a direct vote, for a failure to give us good administration. Give 
him the selection of his men, and then hold him responsible for re- 
sults. For the sake of greater security, require for this removal a 
two-thirds vote. But leave this removal in the discretion of the legis- 
lature. Let them remove without notice and without a hearing, if the 
needs of the people demand it. It is the interests of the people, and 
not of the officer, which we must protect. 

But it might be feared that the absence of the term system in the 
legislature would be a source of danger; that this legislature might in 
some way attempt the overthrow of the people’s liberties. That, how- 
ever, is a danger which does not exist. A body of a reasonably 
large number of men not appointed by election managers, but chosen 
by the people, living with the people, and having the same interests 
with them, cannot in these days be persuaded to attempt the over- 
throw of the people’s liberties. 

But if such a thing can be; if the people, when these powerful or- 
ganizations are destroyed, cannot be trusted to find and choose honest 
men who will not betray their interests, — then we must give up free 
government; or, rather, we must give up government of any kind, 
and submit either to a despotism, or to anarchy. When that state of 
things comes, it will be because the people deserve no better fate. 
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We must trust men, and we can do so. We never yet have had so 
bad a set of men in our national legislature that we could not trust 
our affairs in their hands, if we would only leave them free. 

But there is no difficulty as to men. The men we have in public 
office at this very day are good enough, if we place them under a 
decent system. They are our neighbors at home. They will never 
make the attempt to overthrow our liberties. If they should, the 
country would in an instant be too hot to hold them. The only diff- 
culty we now have is that we compel them to manage primaries and 
conventions. We drive them to sell our offices instead of using them 
for our service. Even these men whom we now have would prefer to 
do for us good work, if we would only allow them. Take our promi- 
nent public-men of this day,— Mr. Sherman, Mr. Blaine, and Mr. 
Conkling. No one can question their very great ability. They have, 
indeed, been selected on false tests. But take them as they are, put 
either of them at the head of our public affairs, release them from 
this grinding slavery to the election machine, leave them free to 
learn how to do our work, and to do it as well as they know how, 
and within five years we should have (I say it in all sincerity) the 
“ finest Civil Service on the face of the earth.” I do not admire the 
methods of these gentlemen. I have always voted against them. But 
we can trust power in their hands with entire safety, if we will only 
make them free. 

For the mere purpose of selecting men, I would rather have our 
present election machine than all the plans for competitive exami- 
nation in all the known sciences. We need men of knowledge, no 
doubt; but we need, more especially, in our government service 
men of affairs, and men of special experience in administration. 
Now these men are not the best men we have. But they are selected 
by Nature’s own process, — the survival of the fittest in a struggle 
for existence. The struggle is of the wrong kind. But we do get 
men of power, and men of administrative power. They would learn 
how to do our work with wonderful quickness if we would only give 
them the opportunity. Mr. John Sherman, four years since, knew 
no more about finance than he did about Sanskrit. He is now, in 
my humble opinion, better fitted to manage our Treasury affairs than 
any other man in the country. Mr. Blaine and Mr. Conkling, in these 
long years of their life at Washington, have gained great experience 
in the management of the public business. If they could only give 
us the benefit of it! 
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But, of course, we cannot hope for that. These gentlemen are now 
engaged in the process of appointing our next President. They have 
been so engaged ever since they appointed the last one. And on 
the fourth day of March, 1881, they will begin the process again. And 
we, the people of the United States, are to be converted into a foot- 
ball, and are to pay millions of dollars for the proud privilege of 
owning, but not operating, a Choosing Machine, and for the possible 
luxury of substituting for the practices of Mr. Don Cameron and 
Mr. Roscoe Conkling the metropolitan methods of Tammany Hall. 
Now then let us prepare to witness that grand quadrennial spectacular 
drama, “ The Battle for the Treasury Keys.” The managers will an- 
nounce the caste at an early date. 

Political reforms have, in this country, usually consisted in a 
plan for placing a new set of men in charge of the people’s money- 
boxes. What is here proposed is that we should keep the men that 
we now have, and put them under a new system. If we would only 
give our public servants a permanent tenure of office, the mere neces- 
sities of the service would soon purify it. A man who has under him 
a hundred thousand men is compelled, in simple self-defence, to select 
for his subordinates the best men he can find. If he should do other- 
wise, he would soon find his whole machinery blocked. His work 
could not go on. The evil consequences resulting would soon work 
their own cure. Let us use in our government service the same old 
process of natural selection, but change the nature of the struggle for 
existence, — make it a struggle at doing the people’s work. And let 
us remember that this process of natural selection, in order to work 
out its lawful results, takes time. We cannot have a geological up- 
heaval of the whole fabric once in four years. That stops the work- 
ing of Nature’s forces until we have a new readjustment of atoms. 

But it may be said that such a system as is here proposed would 
not be a democracy. That depends on what democracy is. We cer- 
tainly do not have it now. If democracy consists in our going through 
the form of an election once a year for the purpose of registering the 
decrees of the professional politicians, then we should not, under the 
plan here proposed, have a democracy. I venture to doubt if that is 
the true meaning of the word. We cannot all govern, or take turns at 
governing. All that we—the people—can do is to select the men 
who are to take charge of our public work, and let them select .and 
control the men who are to do the work. Democracy consists in 
giving the people a voice, but not a hand, in the government machin- 
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ery. And they need nothing more than a voice. It is a perfectly pos- 
sible thing for us to have a government, a body of trained, responsible 
public servants, a few of them directly chosen, and all of them in- 
directly controlled, by the people. That will be a democracy,—a 
system where the people ave the power, but do not go through the 
idle form of pretending to use it once a year, — the only wise, strong, 
and stable government which can be formed, the one which we are now 
in the process of forming. But our first experiment has not been a 
thorough success. Let us try a second—and watch the results, 
That, too, may fail. And then we will try a third. We have thou- 
sands of years before us, and a superb laboratory. 

ALBERT STICKNEY. 


Note. — The official figures from the War Department give the losses, in the 
Union Army alone, in the War of the Rebellion as follows : — 





DPCP 6 es s se ses sesvvcec oe o See 
Ee ee ee oe ee 
Died in hospitals ...... + « © «© «© «© «© «+ 190,017 
Died in Confederate prisons . . . . . - «. «© « « « 26,168 
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It is estimated by the authorities in the Census Bureau that these figures are 
12 per cent (those of men dying in prison 20 per cent) less than the actual number. 
Adding a correction on that basis would make the above total 327,184. 

General Schofield has written that it is “capable of demonstration” that the 
war might have been finished in half the time and at half the expenditure in life 
and money, had the control of our military operations been given to any one 
soldier of fair ability. The cost in life and money resulting from the interference 
of the politicians with army operations cannot reasonably be put at a lower esti- 
mate than is given in the text. 

















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


I. Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 
II. Woolsey’s Communism and Socialism. 
III. Wilson’s Reciprocity, Bi-metallism, and Land-Tenure Reform. 


IV. Krause’s Erasmus Darwin. 


I. 


E have received the first instalment of the Memoirs of that 
Austrian statesman! who was ambassador at Berlin during 
Napoleon’s second campaign against Austria, ending with the battle of 
Austerlitz; ambassador at Paris during his campaigns in Spain and 
against Austria, ending with the battle of Wagram ; and foreign minis- 
ter from 1809 till the downfall of Napoleon. At this appropriate stage 
the present volumes stop. They were written in 1820, though the 
explanatory preface was not added till 1844, and in the words of the 
writer they are “to remain in my family archives forever, so far as 
that can be said of anything man intends. I permit them, however, 
to be used according to time and circumstances to fill up the defects 
in historical narratives, or to correct those which are untrue, whether 
in regard to facts or in regard to my own person.” Prince Richard 
Metternich, however, has been able to place upon this dignified 
language some construction which has seemed to him to justify pub- 
lication in the present form. We are reminded of Bolingbroke, who, 
having written “The Patriot King,” declares that he laid a sort of 
testamentary injunction upon Pope to have a few copies printed and 
shown only to their intimate friends. But Pope, dying first, left St. 
John his literary executor, who then found that the poet had directed 
the publication of fifteen hundred copies of his essay; and, though 
his eyes were hardly dry with weeping for his friend’s death, he never 
after forgave him for this alleged breach of trust. 
The book before us will disappoint many readers. There is too 
little about the life and personal characteristics of the men with 
whom Metternich lived, too little of their wisdom, their habits, their 


1 Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 
Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 
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witty and weighty sayings. But Metternich was too important a 
personage to be the Boswell even of such an illustrious group, 
though they set up the ladder by which he climbed to fame. History 
records only great events. Whoever was intimately connected with 
Napoleon and his wars and foreign policy, whether with or against 
him, obtains historical prominence. He drew his associates and 
enemies alike out of the Stygian bog where ordinary men and occur- 
rences are left to perish. In his introduction to the history of the 
alliances of 1813-14, Metternich says, “The true history of this 
epoch can never be set forth with exactitude without the help of the 
materials given in the present work” (p. 171). Early in this book 
the writer lays down the principles of. diplomacy by which he was 
guided, — what he calls his confession of faith. He says that he did 
not believe in a policy resting solely on the usurpations of force or 
craft, and breach of one’s plighted word. Richelieu, Mazarin, Tal- 
leyrand, Canning, are mentioned as believers in this creed, which he 
abhorred. Talleyrand, who was the foreign minister of France during 
the years covered by this book, and with whose name Metternich’s is 
historically connected and necessarily compared, used to say that 
words were given us to conceal our thoughts. He was the servant 
of a man who in the march of conquest held his enemies scrupulously 
to their engagements without always keeping his own. 

Napoleon’s ambition never ceased to grow. At twenty-eight, when 
he was a soldier of fortune, it meant a command in the army ; after 
his campaign in Italy and in Egypt, it meant the consulship. At 
thirty-one he wanted Italy ; after Austerlitz he wanted the Rhine as 
the boundary of France, and a kingdom for each of his brothers; at 
thirty-eight he wanted to divide Europe with Alexander of Russia ; 
at forty-one he seems to have wanted one capital for all Europe, and 
that to be Paris. Talleyrand had to adapt his principles to the wants 
of his master. Metternich, on the other hand, believed, and in gen- 
eral acted upon the belief, that the same rules should guide a states- 
man in conducting the affairs of a nation which govern a merchant in 
conducting his business. He deemed it good policy to stand by one’s 
agreements, and to tell the truth. Any other rule would ruin any 
man’s reputation either in business or society, and why should it not 
in affairs of state? “It will be well,” said Sir Walter Scott, “ with the 
world, when falsehood and finesse are as thoroughly exploded in 
international communication as they are among individuals in all 
civilized countries.” The author of these memoirs tried to make 
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and did make a step in this direction ; and others have since caught 
the step and followed it, till candor and truth are by degrees becoming 
the rule in the diplomatic correspondence of all countries. It is so now 
of necessity. In the reign of Louis XIII, Richelieu had his agents 
at rival courts to collect the news and inform him. Now the tele- 
graph and newspaper press, by their agents, collect and carry the 
news with marvellous energy around the globe. Cabinet ministers 
no longer have a monopoly of intelligence. They get most of it as 
the rest of the world gets it. About some matters partial secrecy 
may exist for a time, and to a greater extent in a monarchy than in a 
popular government ; but it is only fora time. If the temptation to 
deceive is as strong now as then, at least the same opportunity no 
longer exists. The press and the telegraph have made diplomacy 
more honest. 

These memoirs are essentially a record of facts, not discursive or 
imaginative, but a business-like narrative of the diplomacy which was 
at work to defeat Napoleon; and until the eighth chapter it is a 
lamentable tale of the uselessness of negotiation to defeat artillery 
when directed by the eye of genius. Parchment could not resist the 
cannon of Austerlitz or of Wagram. After the battle of Wagram on 
July 6, 1809, Austria seemed hardly to exist as a country of Europe. 
Twice had the soldiers of France marched into Vienna. After the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon dictated peace in Berlin, and carried to Paris 
as a trophy the sword from the tomb of the great Frederick. Den- 
mark became his vassal, and Bernadotte, one of his marshals, was 
crown-prince of Sweden and the successor of Gustavus Adolphus, 
The Pope was his prisoner at Fontainebleau, Ferdinand he had locked 
up in Valencay, Joseph Bonaparte was King of Spain, and Soult and 
his soldiers had seen Sir John Moore and the red coats of the English 
disappear in hot haste from the Peninsula. After Wagram, Austria 
gave up 45,000 square miles of territory, which Napoleon parcelled 
out to the confederation of the Rhine, the King of Saxony, the Grand 
Duke of Warsaw, the Czar of Russia, and the French Empire. Aus- 
tria thus lost her last seaport. It was at this time, on the morning of 
July 9, 1809, that “I was sent for by the emperor,” says Metternich. 
“ He received me with the following words: ‘Count Stadion has just 
given in his resignation ; I commit the Department of Foreign Affairs 
to you in his place.’” After a modest and proper suggestion of his 


inability to encounter the terrible emergency, he accepted the portfolio. 
Such pride, rashness, almost imbecility as had characterized hitherto 
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the councils of Austria in the cabinet and in the field, as had twice 
madly declared war against France, and suffered the dreadful punish- 
ment of conquest, almost verging upon national extinction, it is safe 
to suppose could not be exceeded by the new minister. But a change 
in Napoleon’s fortunes was close at hand, and he who had been in- 
vincible to man was to succumb to Nature. The month of June, 1812, 
found Napoleon with an army of 1,187,000 men, including 367,000 
Italian and German auxiliaries, of whom 800,000 were effective; 
150,000 of them were in Spain, and 470,000 were on the shores of the 
Baltic, prepared to march into Russia. On June 24 they crossed the 
river Niemen. He had explained to Metternich the general plan of 
his campaign. It was to last two years; but the Russians retreated 
before him so fast, declining to give him battle, and devastating the 
country as they went, that September 7 found him before the walls of 
Moscow. The horrible story of the burning of that city, and the re- 
treat, appalls the mind. That vast genius, as Metternich calls it, was 
overmatched, and the rigors of a Russian winter, aggravated by the 
fury of the Cossack cavalry, left him only 40,000 men with whom to 
recross the Niemen. The prestige of the great commander was gone, 
and Europe felt the relief. 

The next June found Napoleon besieged in Dresden by the three 
armies of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, with their plan of campaign 
laid out by Bernadotte and Moreau, two of his own marshals. 
Austria had promised to join the alliance unless Napoleon would 
make peace and give up large acquisitions of German territory. We 
now come to the great event in the life of Metternich, — his meeting 
with Napoleon at Dresden on June 24. Upon the decision thus 
made depended the destiny of France, of Napoleon, of Europe. Both 
men appreciated the occasion (pp. 185-192). The interview lasted 
nine hours. We have not space to recount it. Napoleon treated 
Metternich with all the arrogance of a conqueror ; boasted of having 
three times replaced his master on the throne; threatened that “in 
next October we shall meet in Vienna,” and declined “to yield one 
hairbreadth of soil.” Austria joined the alliance, and the grand army 
of the allies commenced their march toward France. Napoleon, with 
his army of boys, —for there were no men left in France, — did all 
that consummate genius and bravery could do to oppose them, but in 
April of the following year the allies marched into Paris, and Napo- 
leon went into exile on the island of Elba. 

The first chapter in interest, though one of the last in order in the 
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volumes, is the portrait which is drawn of Napoleon. It is sketched 
from sight by the hand of a master, who does full justice to all the 
great qualities, equally with the weaknesses, of Napoleon. There is 
nothing of bitterness, meanness, or unjust depreciation, and every 
student of history will at once recognize the likeness. One feature, 
however, requires notice, and that is his treatment of women, — not of 
Josephine, which is nowhere condemned, but of women in general. 
He says (p. 280), “Out of his mouth there never came one graceful 
or even a well-turned speech to a woman, although the effort to make 
one was often expressed in his face and in the sound of his voice.” 
He respected them, but he was ignorant of the ways of society. 
Sincere lovers of deportment have been severe on him for this, and 
hardly any woman has a kind word for him. They should not forget, 
however, that the camp is not the place to learn good manners. The 
gods do not give all things to one man; and we must allow genius 
to have its deficiencies. Metternich could have taught Napoleon as 
much in etiquette as Napoleon could have taught Metternich in the 
art of war. 


II. 


PRESIDENT Woo sey has done a good service to many persons by 
giving in this compact form! a sufficiently comprehensive survey of 
the schemes which have been proposed for reforming society by 
putting the State, or an association within the State, in the place of 
the individual, as property-holder or even as head of the family. He 
writes dispassionately and in a truly scientific spirit; as one whose 
aim is to understand and appreciate, and not to make out a case for 
or against the advocates of these theories. This gives to the book 
an attractiveness for the ordinary reader which is apt to be wanting 
in more ambitious treatises. 

After a brief discussion of the definition and nature of Communism 
and Socialism, he passes in review the various attempts which have 
been made from the earliest times to put these theories into practice: 
1. Voluntary associations within the State,—of ascetics aiming to 
put an end to the ills of life by secluding themselves from the world 
and its corruptions, through vows of poverty and chastity; of 
enthusiastic persons of extreme opinions, held together by a common 
feeling of repulsion towards the rest of mankind. 2. Utopias, — ideal 


1 Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory. A sketch by Theodore D. 
Woolsey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 12mo. pp. vii. & 309. 
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images of society as regenerated by regulating or reconstructing the 
fundamental institutions of property and the family on a better basis, 
3. The modern schemes for realizing such ideals on a comprehensive 
scale, by an international association of working-men, which is to 
supersede more or less completely the capitalist and employer of 
labor, and to become the only proprietor and paymaster. 

It is with these latter, their history and prospects, that he prin- 
cipaily deals. He points out the advantages which are expected 
from them, the evils they are intended to cure, the sacrifices they 
would involve, and the likelihood which there is of their being carried 
into effect. His conclusion is that the likelihood is very small, since 
the movement could never go far without coming into conflict with 
forces which it would be powerless to resist. The evils it aims to 
abolish are real evils, but they are not essential to the present con- 
stitution of society, but diseases, which can be cured without revo- 
lution. Indeed, the proposed regeneration would be, to whatever 
extent it were carried, the suicide of human nature itself. In doing 
away with private interest it would do away with the motives to 
action, and the regenerated body-politic would be a cripple, working 
with two fingers instead of all five. The inequality of situation, which 
socialism seeks to abolish, is in fact only the scope which is essen- 
tial to personal liberty ; and when that is attacked it will be defended 
by the whole energy of society. 

But on the other hand, if inequality of situation should go on to 
fortify and perpetuate itself indefinitely, and so become inequality of 
condition ; if it should turn out that the free use of private property 
must end in making a few capitalists of enormous wealth, and a vast 
population of laborers dependent on them, — then it would itself be- 
come an obstruction to liberty, and must bring on a crisis in which the 
existing order would be opposed to the best interests and the strong- 
est forces of society, and would be overthrown. The murmurs of 
discontent, in this country at least, seem to be dying away for the 
moment ; but we may be sure that they will come again, and that 
the next time the tone will be deeper and stronger. Meanwhile it is 
for the friends of the established order of things to consider how to 
prevent this antagonism of interests, upon which the vital movement of 
society depends, from degenerating into an antagonism of classes. 
The matter will not arrange itself, and only at their own peril can 
they neglect it. 
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III. 


Ir might have been believed, in 1873, that there was a corps of 
economists in the world so well trained in the principles of the 
science, that they would maintain those principles successfully against 
any onset of popular folly and prejudice. It might have been be- 
lieved that the press of the civilized world was in the hands of men 
who had mastered the principles of political'economy so thoroughly 
that vigorous and correct criticism would meet and destroy any very 
outrageous economic fallacy at its birth. We might have thought, 
with Mr. ,Bagehot that “its teachings [those of political economy] 
have settled down into the common sense of the nation [England], 
and have become irreversible.” After the “hard times” began, all 
sorts of economic fallacies sprung up in the United States, and many 
of us thought that this proved that political economy was at a low 
point in that country, but we hoped that, elsewhere, sounder views 
prevailed. The further history of the hard times, however, has proved 
that all these opinions were erroneous. The economists have not risen 
to the height or dignity of the new problems. They have not proved 
capable of applying the established principles to new cases. They 
have fallen into panic and disorder, and have taken to preaching all 
sorts of fallacies. The journals on which we relied most have given 
way, staggered by some plausible but fallacious notion. The United 
States, however, need take no special shame to themselves in this 
matter. It is not necessary to dwell upon the case of Germany, 
where, according to an acute prediction of the “ Economist,” in the 
Commercial Review of 1872, the course of undue elation and conse- 
quent depression has resulted in a “school” of economists, whose 
chief business is to bring political economy into contempt, and who, 
by a genuine psychological development, have advanced from their 
chosen premises to the advocacy of a larger military expenditure and 
the persecution of the Jews. The English have shown that the 
axioms of political economy have by no means entered into the 
common-sense of the nation. Of course there are silly Englishmen 
who are ready to nibble at any sophistry, and it is easy for them to 
get their whims into the newspapers. It is not by the productions 
of these persons that we judge. It is obvious that the pressure of 
commercial reaction has produced peevishness, folly, and willingness 
to have recourse to quack remedies, among large groups of English- 


men, 
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Mr. Wi son ' discusses two of these remedies, reciprocity and 
bi-metallism, with very vigorous dissent. His argument is not very 
closely wrought out, and is often inconclusive, because he accepts, 
in a great measure, the standpoint of his opponents. He looks at 
the problems as questions of “power to compete in the neutral 
market,” of “reducing cost of production,” and of “supremacy of 
English manufacturers.” He also regards “ English manufacturers” 
as an interest having unity and solidarity opposed to “foreign manu- 
facturers.” The problem, as he accepts it, is one of sustaining trade 
against the advances in transportation and the arts. He is anxious 

' to sustain agriculture against foreign competition. The questions at 
issue must be viewed in a far wider and more philosophical light than 
this, if they are to be successfully solved. A man must be a very 
ill-educated free-trader who can hope anything from reciprocity. If 
he is not prosperous when a foreign country limits his trade by 
obstructions, how can he improve his position by limiting his trade 
still further by still more obstructions of his own making? In 
regard to the fall in silver, Mr. Wilson holds the view which is 
gradually winning acceptance, — that it is due to the relations between 
England and India. 

As to land-tenure, Americans are not in a position to discuss it, 
and they may be very glad that they have no need to do so. Mr. 
Wilson leaves behind him, when he comes to this subject, much of 
the steadiness and sobriety of tone which he preserves during the 
earlier chapters. He talks of “aristocrats” as the radical of a cen- 
tury ago used to talk of “kings,” —as if they were not men, but evil 
beings, with superhuman depravity of will and superhuman power. 
On page 250 he reaches a pitch of truculency in warning which 
resembles the tone of a socialist warning capitalists. The English 
radicals have petted the notion of peasant proprietors for a generation 
past. Mr. Wilson makes a dogma of this and of the “magic of prop- 
erty.” It would puzzle him to find the “magic of property” among 
the “ peasant proprietors” of New England. His language when he 
talks about giving back the land to the people, and restoring the 
urban population to rural life, is incomprehensible. There has been 
a great deal too much disposition among Americans and English 
radicals to draw inferences about land directly from American cir- 
cumstances, and to apply those inferences directly to English circum- 


1 Reciprocity, Bi-metallism, and Land-Tenure Reform. By Alexander J. Wilson. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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stances. American land-owners would never submit to what is 
proposed for English land-owners. American conveyancing tends to 
become more and more complex and expensive all the time, and any 
one who tries to save any of that expense will be very likely soon 
to regret it. A nation cannot have peasant proprietors because it 
thinks it would like them. We could not have great proprietors and 
tenant farmers if we wanted them: it is difficult to see how England 
can have peasant proprietors, no matter how much she may wish 
them. Our experience all points to a new order of things, in which 
land will be held and worked in great masses, like any other industry 
on a large scale. Our peasant proprietors in New England are giving 
way to this, because the land can only be used economically when 
held in mass, and tilled with a great amount of capital. This is still 
more true of wheat and corn in the West and in California. The 
views which are urged by English radicals all favor the plutocracy, 
but the peasant and laborer will never, if wise, exchange the suprem- 
acy of feudal aristocrats for that of plutocrats. The constitutional 
rights of all parties may no doubt be more securely guaranteed by 
some modifications in the laws and social usages about land. All 
parties seem to be agreed on this point, and opinion is rapidly ap- 
proaching the stage where modifications in the law may do what in 
them lies to produce improvement. 

The whole series of phenomena with which Mr. Wilson’s book 
deals are incidents in a great commercial and industrial revolution, of 
which the improvements in transportation and communication are 
very important elements. These improvements, by bringing food 
and raw materials to England cheaply, will strengthen her manufac- 
turing power. By bringing food, etc., they will undermine ‘her 
agriculture, and drive her population into manufactures. Both effects 
will render her more exclusively a manufacturing nation. The rent 
of agricultural land will decline, but the whole island will become one 
great city, interspersed with gardens, parks, and villas. The value of 
land will advance as the value of a farm advances when a town is 
built on it. At the same time the same improvements will increase 
the profits of producing food, raw materials, and minerals from the 
soil of this country, and will draw capital and labor away from manu- 
factures into agriculture and mining. With the vast increase of 
population which is sure to ensue, the value of land will advance 
here also. In the presence of all these forces the tariff will be broken 
up and swept away, before the reciprocitarians can arrange a plan. 
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IV. 


Mr. Cuarces Darwin, in his “Origin of Species,” very briefly 
called attention to the fact that his grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
author of the “ Botanical Garden” and other once-famous books in 
prose and verse, had proposed a theory of evolution, earlier than 
Lamarck’s, founded on the same principle of spontaneous energy or 
action from within the organism, selecting among the influences of 
its environment and making use of them for its own development. 
A German naturalist, Dr. Krause, was led by this hint to examine 
the writings of the elder Darwin, and gave a short account of his 
inquiries! in the German periodical “Kosmos,” of February, 1879. 
The theory itself Dr. Krause looks upon as rather fanciful than solid, 
though in comparison with the older view of a fore-ordained creation 
it deserved a higher appreciation than it has received. Now that 
science, and pre-eminently German science, has taught us to regard 
freedom and purpose even in man himself as an illusion, we are obliged, 
he thinks, to consider any attempt to revive these views as showing 
“a weakness of thought, and a mental anachronism which no one can 
envy,” —a verdict which, with all due respect to German science, we 
need not regard as final. The interest of the book, however, does not 
depend mainly upon Dr. Krause’s essay, but upon the extremely 
entertaining account of his ancestor’s life which Mr. Darwin has 
prefixed to it, and which occupies the larger part of the volume. 
From family letters and traditions he has given a lifelike sketch of 
the somewhat crabbed yet generous, intelligent, and vivacious old 
physician, — scholar, practitioner, and man of the world, —a typical 
figure of the time. A photograph, apparently from a contemporary 
portrait of him, given at the beginning, entirely corresponds with this 
character. 

1 Erasmus Darwin. By Ernst Krause. Translated from the German by W. S. Dallas. 
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